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RELIGION IN AMERICAN LAW. 


DuRING the past decade various radical changes have been 
effected, not only in our organic laws by constitutional conven- 
tions, but increased power has been bestowed upon purely legis- 
lative bodies by the dicta of courts of last resort, upon the 
theory that legislatures possess a “ police power” which is 
superior to written constitutions and calculated to bring for- 
ward and enforce those principles which are recognized by reli- 
gion and morality, but which lie dormant in the organic law 
of those constitutions. The line once sharply drawn between 
the respective rights of God and of Czsar has now become so 
shadowy under our laws as to be unobserved to the casual eye. 

There is not, and cannot be, in the United States any con- 
‘flict between the church as an organized body and the state as a 
‘political institution. But a conflict between religion and politics 
 €xists in its worst form, inasmuch as the latter has encroached 
upon, and is still further seeking to encroach upon and eliminate, 
‘the former, by creating out of a purely secular power an au- 
thority in religious and moral questions—an authority which 
political governments never assumed before, and which, even in 
‘theory, was never conceded them. The command of Christ to 
“render unto Cesar what belongs to Czsar, and unto God the 
things which belong to God” is ignored, and the fear of politi- 
Cians that an organized church would compel mankind to accept 
heaven instead of hell as a future abiding-place has driven the 
State into a paganism more dangerous to the soul than open 
persecution. 
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From a religious and moral standpoint the state has become 
a void more chaotic than that on the morning of the creation. 
For then “the Spirit of God moved over the waters”; now it is 
legislated out as an intruder, and an abstract liberty of con- 
science accorded the people which, even as an abstract idea, 
must give way to the vagaries of constitutional conventions and 
legislative bodies. 

There was a time in the history of our judicial tribunals 
when religious and political questions were passed upon directly ; 
when the relations between church and state were clearly de- 
fined; when each was restricted to its own limited province, 
beyond which it could not go without being stopped by the 
strong hand of a court, exercising equitable jurisdiction, staying 
any attempted encroachment. These decisions have ceased to 
possess any operative force, and what was res adjudicata then 
has, for the reasons hereafter shown, become open questions 
now. Indeed, a learned American writer on constitutional law 
(Sedgwick), estimating the eccentricities of our political system 
at their true value, was moved to predict that, “as the cycles of 
human affairs revolve, the interest of the questions connected 
with these decisions will again become actual and pressing.” 
The theory was that a church and a state were necessary in a 
good government and enjoyed a separate and independent exist- 
ence without any union, and the opinions of the courts went to 
the point that there not only could not be a union of the two, 
but that one could not encroach upon the other. Then came 
the terror of our constitution-makers and legislators that the 
church would become so powerfal as to either absorb or rule 
the state. Then were engendered constitutional provisions and 
legislative enactments which expressly precluded any church 
from ever having any part in the political system. The end of 
the wedge was thin, but the butt was large, and it has been 
driven home by repeated judicial decisions until the state has 
absorbed the church, and politics has usurped the functions of 
the religious and moral instructor. More properly speaking, 
religion and morals have been eliminated from our organic laws 
and legislative enactments, and now, to the amazement of very 
good people, religion has become a wrong-doer whenever it in- 
terferes with the legalized pursuits of the ungodly. 

It is difficult to imagine that blasphemy and other violations 
of the Commandments of God are legal under our laws ; that the 
sanctity of the home and fireside may be destroyed with im- 
punity ; that the poor may be oppressed and mocked without 
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restraint; that family ties may be ruthlessly broken; that poly- 
gamy flourishes amongst us uncondemned; that there is no 
remedy or restraint against drunkenness, debauchery, and liber- 
tinism of every description. Yet under our laws all these things 
are perfectly legitimate. Indeed, upon payment of a sufficient 
consideration, termed “license fee,’ the law will specially pro- 
tect the majority of these hideous crimes with all its power. 

The apprehension that the church might interfere with the 
state has brought about a condition of things, under the sanction 
of our laws, which permits the commission ‘of any and all crimes 
and irregularities prohibited by the Christian law, without the 
same being considered wicked or even wrong. The state has 
become the great expounder of religious and moral ideas. If 
this be true can any one wonder that religion stands in subjec- 
tion to the laws of Caesar? Can any one doubt that religion has 
been wholly eliminated from our laws? Can any one say that 
the state even fosters religion and morals ? 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case of Bloom vs. 
Richards, 22 Ohio, 387, expressly decided 


“That neither Christianity nor any other religion is a part of the law of 
the state.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in 20 Wallace, 663, 
declares that 


“The sovereign power is in the people, and is expressed in the constitu- 
tions, the fundamental or organic law. What is not therein expressed lies 
dormant, to be called into life by amendments or entirely new constitu- 
tions. Legislatures cannot go behind the constitution to inquire into the 
dormant powers of the people and pass laws accordingly ; they are bound 
and restricted by so much of the sovereign power as has been expressed in 
the organic law or constitution.” 


This dictum establishes a ground for the principle laid down by 
Judge Cooley in his work on Constitutional Limitation, p. 88 : 


“Even if a constitutional provision be unjust this will not authorize 
the courts to disregard it, or indirectly to annul it by construing it away.” 
And the learned author says further : “It is quite possible that the people 
may, under the influence of temporary prejudice or a mistaken view of 
public policy, incorporate provisions in their charter of government in- 
fringing upon the proper rights of individual citizens, or upon principles 
which. ought even to be regarded as sacred and fundamental. . . . The 
temedy for such injustice must be found in the action of the people them- 


= through an amendment of their work when better counsels pre- 
vail.” 





The principle here laid down has been upheld by every court 
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of last resort in the Union. Itislaw. No matter that all re- 
ligious and moral responsibility has been destroyed, and with 
it remedies for wrongs, and that courts are denied the power to 
afford justice; we must wait until “ better counsels” prevail. 

The statute law recognized in the slave-holder ownership in. 
his slaves as personal property, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the famous Dred Scott case, declared this 
to be the law. The judgment was legally correct but morally 
wrong. 

Again, the Supreme Court of Maine held that a requirement 
by asuperintending school committee that the Protestant version 
of the Bible should be read in the public schools of the town, by 
the scholars who were able to read, is not in violation of any 
constitutional provision, and is binding on all the members of 
the schools, though composed of divers religious sects; and the 
court uses this remarkable language : 


“A citizen is not absolved from obedience because the laws may con- 
flict with his conscientious views of religious duty or right. To allow this 
would be to subordinate the state to the individual conscience. A law 
is not unconstitutional because it prohibits what a citizen may conscien- 
tiously think right, or require what he may conscientiously think wrong. 
The state is governed by its own views of duty. The right or wrong of 
the state is the right or wrong as declared by legislative acts.” 


Under such a ruling the Talmud, the Book of Mormon, or any 
other book might be lawfully prescribed by the school commit- 
tee. The latter illustration of judicial. vagary comes within the 
so-called “ police power” of the state to prescribe such rules as 
it may think proper for the conduct of its citizens—an alarm- 
ing power which is constantly adding to the chaos of American 
law, and gradually bringing about a condition of things paral- 
leled only by the arbitrary power existing under martial law, 
where might makes right. 

To the same effect was the decision of the Supreme Court of 
California, in 1882, in ex-parte Koser 1X. P. C. L. J. p. 163, which 
court, passing upon the Sunday law, declared that 


“The policy of the law in California is fully committed to the secular 
phase of Sunday laws, and the argument that the observance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath is made compulsory upon those who, under the authority of 
non-Christian churches to which they belong, have to regard and keep sa- 
cred some other day than the Christian Sabbath, and therefore discrimi- 
nated against them and in favor of Christians, seems to interpose the authority 
of churches against the power of the state—to exalt the inferior at the expenst 
of the superior, the protected against its protector.” 
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The italics are not in the original, but are used here to empha- 
size the point made in this article. The theory of the Supreme 
Court in this last case was that 


“The legislature possesses the undoubted right to pass laws for the pre- 
servation of health and the promotion of good morals.” 


To this one of the judges (McKinstry), in his dissenting opin- 
ion in the same case, very justly answers: ‘“ All arguments based 
upon the supposed physical benefits derived from a stated day 
of rest would have little application and furnish little ground 
for enforcing a ‘Sunday law’ upon one who has taken Azs rest 
on the preceding day.” 

It might be added that, under the same rulings and for the 
same reason, legislatures might pass any law, and, however 
much it might interfere with the rights of the citizen or afflict 
him with oppressive burdens, the answer would always be the 
same as given in the California case last cited: “ We have no 
right to question the wisdom of the legislature in passing an act 
of this kind.” And however unconstitutional it might be upon 
its face and in its effects, the rule laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court, and maintained by Judge Cooley, 
that courts cannot go behind the organic law, would be indi- 
rectly abrogated upon the plea of the “police power” of the 
state. From whatever point of view we scan this question— 
whether we stand to the written organic law and let dormant 
principles rest, or whether we bring into existence these dor- 
mant principles under the “ police power” theory—we must 
surely be convinced that the state, through its legislatures and 
courts, in default of a rejected Christianity, is attempting to fab- 
ricate a crude religious and moral code, without the guidance of 
inspiration and influenced solely by “temporary prejudice or a 
mistaken view of public policy.” It is needless to prophesy the 
result when it is considered that ‘“ better counsels” will never 
prevail, since the divine principle which alone can induce these 
“better counsels” has been abolished by. law. It is immaterial 
whether the lawmaker or judge is Catholic, Protestant, Jew, 
Mormon, or infidel ; it is patent that the encroachment upon the 
religious and moral rights of that portion of the community who" 
profess any belief in religion and morality is becoming greater 
every year. Both lawmaker and judge, by attempting to re- 
concile a host of conflicting opinions, and endeavoring to con- 
Strue, by their light alone, a flood of contradictory laws, all 
based upon the fear that some church or religion would inter- 
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fere with their prerogative to worship the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, have ceased to remember those principles of justice 
and equity, or, more properly speaking, religious and moral 
principles, which form the basis of all laws. 

Judge Kent, ‘the father of American jurisprudence, defines 
law to be “a rule of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power of a state.” Blackstone, the English commentator, gives 
as the definition of law “a rule of civil conduct prescribed by 
the supreme power in a state, commanding what is right and pro- 
hibiting what is wrong.” The difference between the two def. 
nitions is italicized, and that difference makes a law without or 
with religious and moral principles. The English definition re- 
cognizes a pre-existing criterion or principle of right and wrong. 
The American definition recognizes nothing but an after-cre- 
ated, arbitrary rule of right and wrong. In England the pre- 
sence of Christianity, as a part of the common law, established 
the criterion of right and wrong. In the United States the abo- 
lition of the common law effaced the principles of right and 
wrong as established by Christianity ; hence the necessity of the 
definition of “law” by Judge Kent to fit the American idea. 
Under our law an act is not wrong unless it has been prohibited 
by express legislation, and even then it is not wrong because it 
is wicked. In other words, an innocent act becomes pernicious, 
or a pernicious act becomes innocent, whenever an arbitrary 
body of politicians, termed a legislature, are prompted by a de- 
sire to reward their friends or punish their enemies, and agree 
to call certain acts lawful or unlawful; or when a judge, anx- 
ious to please the party that elected him or desirous of securing 
votes for his continuance in office, construes the law strictly in 
accordance with the organic law, or loosely under the “ police 
power” idea. In both cases passion and prejudice sway the 
judgment, and the vox populi is consulted as the source of reli- 
gious and moral principles. 

In the federal system there is no principle which has the au- 
thority of law unless it is embodied in the Constitution or acts 
of Congress. The federal courts have no jurisdiction of what 
are known as “common-law offences”; and there is no “com- 
mon law” of the Union. Neither does the common law obtain 
in the several States which have adopted a code, or which, be- 
fore they were annexed to the United States, belonged to coun- 
tries governed by the civil law, such as Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 
and California. The English colonies and the States carved out 
of them originally adopted the common law, but have so altered 
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it as to repeal it altogether. Local laws, depending upon the 
passions, prejudice, necessities, or demands of the people, have 
abolished fixed principles, and substituted therefor prohibitory 
laws subject to constant changes according to the will of the 
legislator. The inevitable consequence is that an act criminal 
in one State may be perfectly lawful and proper in another State, 
and an act or omission pronounced criminal by one legislature 
may by a subsequent legislature be declared innocent. Hence 
the singular spectacle is presented of men condemned to lose 
their lives, liberty, and property for committing an act which 
one legislature declares criminal, but which the very next legis- 
lature declares not criminal. But there is no redress. 

Our legislatures and courts have dared to do what Lord 
Bacon did not even dare to advise: they have cast the laws into 
anew mould, and were not content with pruning and grafting 
the law, but ploughed it up and planted it again—‘“a perilous 
innovation.” Webster said: ‘“ Written constitutions sanctify 
and confirm great principles, but the latter are prior in existence 
to the former.” It must be plain even to the average reader 
that Webster never would have uttered these words if he had 
viewed our present constitutions and late decisions of our courts. 
Our constitutions and law sanctify and confirm nothing but the 
desires of the majority of voters. There is no longer any ques- 
tion of principle, but only questions of policy and expediency 
are considered. 

The colonies, leaving behind them the penal code of the 
country whose common law they adopted, found themselves 
obliged, as the passage of statutes under the colonial economy 
was no easy matter, to establish, each by itself, a system of cri- 
minal jurisprudence which depended much more on the adju- 
dication of the courts than the enactments of the legislature. 
The result was that whenever a wrong was committed which, 
if statutory remedies alone were pursued, would have been 
unpunished, the analogies of the common law were extended 
to it, and it was adjudged, if the reason of the case required it, 
an offence to which the common-law penalties reached. The 
maxim, “ For every wrong there is a remedy,” had its origin in 
the common law, but it is not susceptible of application in the 
United States, where the common law has been abolished and 
the statute law has become the sole guide. It is matter of sur- 
prise to many that for some grievous injury or injustice suf- 
fered they cannot obtain redress, or what they term “ justice” ; 
but there need be no cause for wonder, for the rule falls with 
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the abolition of the reason for that rule. The exclusion of the 
element of religion and morality is simply reacting upon the au- 
thors of their elimination, and the just are punished equally with 
the unjust. The very small number of cases of “ damna absque 
injurta,’’ under a system which had some respect for the “ sanc- 
tified principles” alluded to by Webster, have, under our “ un- 
principled” system, increased to a volume of respectable pro- 
portions and form an important branch of law. 

A long line of uniform decisions agree upon the point that 
“the executive, legislative, and judicial departments together 
represent the sovereignty of the people and derive their autho- 
rity from the people.” And the Supreme Court of the United 
States holds that “the theory of our political system is that 
the ultimate sovereignty is in the people, from whom springs 
all legitimate authority.” By “people” is understood the ma- 
jority of those who possess the right of suffrage.. It is clear 
from this that the people are the reservoirs and sole depositories 
of religious and moral principles. The people enact the laws, 
the people execute the laws, and the people sit in judgment upon 
their validity and are only responsible to themselves. The wild- 
est dreams of pagan states never conjured up a similar condition 
of things, for even paganism recognized supernatural principles 
and moral responsibility. Judge Cooley, in his treatise on Con- 
stitutional Limitations before referred to, seems loath to give 
up religion and morality, for he says: 


“It is frequently said that Christianity is a part of the law cf the land. 
In a certain sense and for certain purposes this is true; the best features of 
the common law, if not derived from, have at least been improved and 
strengthened by, the prevailing religion and the teachings of its sacred 
book, especially those which regard the family and social relations, which 
compel the parent to support the child, the husband to support the wife; 
which make the marriage-tie permanent and forbid polygamy.” 


There is room for a digression here which is irresistible. 
The learned author alludes to “the prevailing religion and the 
teachings of its sacred book.” This means the Protestant reli- 
gion. Now, he concedes that the common law was not derived 
from that religion, but argues that the common law was “im- 
proved and strengthened by it.” How improved? By making 
the “ marriage-tie permanent.” Sedgwick, also a learned Ame- 
rican writer on constitutional law, says: “The facilities with 
which laws annulling the marriage contract were obtained from 
the legislatures of the several States in our early history ” (when 
Puritans made the laws) “ was discreditable to our system,” but 
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that “ many of our recent constitutions have shown their increas- 
ed respect for the sacred institution of marriage by prohibiting 
expressly and absolutely all divorces except such as are granted by 
the courts of justice.” Thus the “prevailing ” religion made the 
marriage-tie “ permanent ” by increasing the facilities for sunder- 
ing that tie. Furthermore, our laws and cur courts now declare 
that there is not only nothing “ sacred” about the marriage-tie, 
but that it isa mere civil contract or agreement, to be entered 
into or cancelled by agreement of the parties, the same as any 
other contract—for instance, a contract for the sale of a horse. 
Another improvement upon the common law made by this “ pre- 
vailing religion” was to “forbid polygamy.” The geography of 
the learned author must have been an expurgated edition, for 
he overlooks the Territory of Utah with its Mormon polygamy, 
which is perfectly legal under the laws of Utah and the United 
States, and can néver be extirpated unless as a war measure, like 
the emancipation of slavery, which was undoubtedly another 
“improvement” upon the common law, and, according to Lord 
Mansfield in Somerset’s case in 1771, “slavery was repugnant 
to the common law.” But to return. The learned judge con- 
tinues : 


“ For several reasons Christianity is not a part of the law of the land in 
any sense which entitles the courts to take notice of, and base their judg- 
ments upon, it, except so far as they can find that its precepts and prin- 
ciples have been incorporated in, and made a component part of, the posi- 
tive law of the state.” 


This is in full accord with the point that the religion and morals 
of the state are created by the legislature—that is, the state has 
absorbed the church. 

It was held by Mr. Justice Story in the Girard will case, 2 
Howard (U.S. Supreme Court Reports), 198, that “ although 
Christianity is a part of the common Jaw of the state, it is only so 
in its qualified sense that its divine origin and truth are admitted.” 
But with the abolition of that common law of the state, the di- 
vine origin and truth of Christianity is open to controversy ; and 
whatever small portion of the divine law was incorporated in 
the common law, whatever effect it had upon restraining irre- 
ligious and immoral tendencies, that restraint has now been re- 
moved and full rein given to such vices as the people, in their 
sovereign wisdom and power, may license as lawful or permit 

by expunging punishment therefor from the statutes. It is 
declared by all of our authorities that 
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“Criminal laws are shaped by the prevailing public sentiment as to what 
is right, proper, and decorous, or the reverse; and they punish those acts 
as crimes which disturb the peace and order, or tend to shock the moral 
sense or sense of propriety and decency, of the community.” 


Suppose, as is often the case, the community has no moral sense 
or sense of propriety and decency? Suppose the community 
should be infidel, and that religious ceremonies should shock 
their sense of propriety and decency? Inasmuch as there is no 
fixed principle or criterion except the will of the majority, there 
would be nothing to prevent that community from abolishing 
religious ceremonies or inaugurating a saturnalia of licentious- 
ness based upon the prevailing public opinion. The constitu- 
tional provision protecting others in the minority in the free 
exercise of their religion would not avail those who raised the 
question, because the courts would say, as did the Supreme 
Court of California in the case above cited: “ We have no right 
to question the wisdom or policy of the legislature in prescribing 
what it deems best for the health and morals of the people”; 
and it would only be left for some future Justice McKinstry to 
show the absurdity of the ruling by inquiring whether there is 
any “sacred principle” outside of the will of the majority which 
can determine what is right or wrong, and whether it would 
not be wisdom, as well as policy, to invoke that principle in aid 
of the court. 

The church left the impress of the divine law so indelibly 
upon the common law that Lord Hale was moved to assert that 
Christianity was a part of the laws of England, and that to re- 
proach the Christian religion “ was to speak in subversion of the 
law”; and it. was the judgment of the English people and their 
tribunals that “ he who reviled, subverted, or ridiculed Chris- 
tianity did an act which struck at the foundation of civil so- 
ciety.” There is nothing in the argument that such an opinion 
was consequent upon the union of church and state as it existed 
in England, because that union consisted only in the recogni- 
tion of the church as an establishment carrying out and inter- 
preting the laws of God. The English tribunals never went so 
far as to declare any conflict between divine and civil law; on 
the contrary, they were jealous of any encroachment of the one 
upon the other. The law of God, as declared by the church, 
was deemed of as great importance to the welfare and preserva- 
tion of society as was the civil law for the government thereof. 
Both labored, pari passu, for the good of society, composed of in- 
dividuals having souls to be saved as well as bodies to be regu- 
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lated. Where the civil law could not reach the divine law was 
called in as an auxiliary. Licentious and immoral acts which 
were not provided against in the civil law were regarded as 
crimes against the divine law, and human nature was restrained 
as much as it is possible to restrain anything human. The in- 
centives for the commission of offences against all law were 
lessened by one-half. One-half of the barrier has now been 
broken down; man is regarded as a being or a body without a 
soul—one-half a man; and hence the difficulties and irregularities 
in our system of laws, which provides for a government of one 
half only, leaving the other half to become the victim of sport. 
As a compensation for dismissing the soul of man from con- 
sideration our constitutions have allowed our citizens liberty of 
conscience and freedom of religious worship—the former a mere 
abstract liberty, equivalent to liberty of thought, something be- 
yond the reach of the state, and therefore accorded; the latter 
a concession which the state now seems to regret having made, 
and is, as has been urged, liable to be construed away under the 
“police power” theory. And this is all, absolutely, that the 
state concedes to religion. Everything else that the state could 
possibly acquire or confiscate has been absorbed, except virtues 
and “sanctified principles.” The following doctrine of our 
courts of last resort, from the United States Supreme Court 
down, sufficiently demonstrates the truth of these observations : 


“Persons of every religious persuasion are equal before the law, and 
questions of religious belief and religious worship are questions between 
each individual man and his Maker. As long as public order is not dis- 
turbed judicial tribunals have no jurisdiction. Religious societies, when 
incorporated, are simply private civil corporations the same as any other. 
The church connected with the society is not recognized, in the law, as a 
distinct entity ; the corporators of the society are not necessarily members 
thereof, and the society may change its government, faith, form of worship, 
discipline, and ecclesiastical relations at will, subject only to the restraints 
imposed by their articles of association and the general laws of the state.” 


Indeed, such corporations are not regarded as ecclesiastical, but 
merely private civil corporations; the members of the society 
being the corporators, and the 


“Trustees the managing officers, with such powers as the statute confers, 
and the ordinary discretionary powers of officers in civil corporations. The 
administration of church rules or discipline the courts of the state do not 
interfere with, unless civil rights become involved, and then only for the 
protection of such rights.” } 


It must be apparent, from the legal principles established by 
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our courts, that religion and morals are an unknown quantity 
in our laws. That there is something lacking in our system 
which mere laws cannot supply; that there is absent some prin- 
ciple of equity and justice which is the foundation of all human 
laws; that there is a failure in the state to properly govern 
and protect the people, even in their constitutional rights, is 
evidenced by the ferment now going on among the people, who 
are not quite sure what the matter is, but imagine that the laws 
need reforming. Hence constant changes are being effected, 
and to such an extent that our laws and judicial decisions have 
become kaleidoscopic—a jumble of crude ideas clothed in lan- 
guage supposed to remedy the evils complained of, but which 
only prove disastrous to the very interests sought to be pro- 
tected. 

Legislatures and parties are changed; new parties spring 
into existence, advocating new and strange political schemes 
for remedying the evils of too much law; new constitutions 
are brought before the people, with supposed “ blessed” privi- 
leges, printed in language so plainly that he who runs may read ; 
the rich are becoming richer, and, correspondingly, the poor 
are becoming poorer. Communists, Socialists, Sand-lotters, and 
tramps from every country in the world are incorporating in 
our systems of laws effete and exploded ideas, the nonsense of 
which even a Digger Indian would blush to ignore. The state, 
not content with the dignity of parens patrig, aspires to assume 
the réle of “universal father.” Hence the laws passed to fos- 
ter and protect “societies for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals,” “societies for the protection of trees, plants, vines, etc.,” 
“societies for the prevention of cruelty to children ’’—in fact, so- 
cieties for the prevention and protection of everything in nature, 
except to prevent cruelty to conscience and for the protection 
of common sense. The atheist loudly and insolently blasphemes 
and denies his Maker, and, inconsistently enough, “ thanks God” 
that he lives in a country which will protect his freedom of con- 
science to utter his blasphemies. 

It never occurs to the minds of those who are so eager for re- 
forms that we are living under a government of /aws, and not of 
men. This is conceded by the Supreme Court of Maine, which 
court furthermore declares that “this can hardly be deemed a 
blessing.” The effect of this “ government of laws” is to destroy, 
whenever it may seem necessary in the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture, the constitutional guarantees provided for in the constitu- 
tions. How can there be any such thing as “ freedom of con- 
science” and “liberty of religious worship” under a system 
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which repudiates the very “conscience” and “ worship” upon 
which that freedom and liberty are based? 

There was a time, however, in our history when liberty of 
conscience was recognized by a quasi-recognition of religion, or 
the church, as the regulator of conscience. The third article of 
the original Massachusetts Declaration of Rights recognized 
and declared a relation between church and state, and the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts declared the purpose of this 
provision to be threefold, to wit: “1st. To establish, at all 
events, liberty of conscience and choice of the mode of worship. 
2d. To assert the right of the state, in its political capacity, to 
require and enforce the public worship of God. 3d. To deny 
the right of establishing any hierarchy or any power in the state 
itself to require conformity to any creed or formulary of wor- - 
ship.” This provision was stricken from the Bill of Rights by a 
popular amendment of the constitution in the year 1833, and of 
course the decisions thereunder ceased to be operative. 

The first constitution of Connecticut contained a provision 
for the support and maintenance of religious worship as a duty 
resting upon the state; but this is now abolished. 

The New Hampshire constitution permits the legislature to 
authorize “ the several towns, parishes, bodies corporate, or reli- 
gious societies within the State to make adequate provisions, at 
their own expense, for the support and maintenance of public 
Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality, but not to 
tax those of other sects or denominations for their support.” 
An attempt was made in 1876 to amend that constitutional pro- 
vision by striking out the word “ Protestant,” but it failed, 
although at the same time the acceptance of the Protestant reli- 
gion as a test for office was abolished, and the application of 
moneys, raised by taxation, to the support of denominational 
schools was prohibited. 

Whatever argument may be urged against the propriety of 
such recognition of liberty of conscience as appears in the above 
citations, they certainly bear testimony to the fact that there 
were some religious ideas, but the same are now wholly abol- 
ished. The dry abstraction is all that is permitted us, and per- 
mitted us only by grace of the law. Here is a résumé of what 
our kindly disposed and, to speak sarcastically, our freedom- 
and-liberty-loving system accords the piously disposed citizen: 

In Pennsylvania no person who acknowledges the being of 
God and a future state of rewards and punishments shall, on 
account of his religious sentiments, be disqualified to hold any 
office or place of trust or profit under the commonwealth. All 
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persons in North Carolina who shall deny the existence of 
Almighty God are disqualified for office. The same is a consti- 
tutional provision in Mississippiand South Carolina. Tennessee, 
however, goes one step further and requires as a condition pre- 
cedent to holding office not only a belief in God, but in a future 
state of rewards and punishments. On the other hand, the con- 
stitutions of Georgia, Kansas, Virginia, West Virginia, Maine, 
Delaware, Indiana, lowa, Oregon, Ohio, New Jersey, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Missouri, Rhode 
Island, Nevada, and Wisconsin expressly forbid religious tests 
as a qualification for office or public trust. Very inconsistently, 
however, the constitutions of Mississippi and Tennessee contain 
a similar provision. The constitutions of Alabama, Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and West Virginia provide that no person shall be denied 
any civil or political right, privilege, or capacity on account of 
his religious opinions; and the same in Maryland, except that 
there must be a declaration of belief in the existence of God. 
Illinois further provides that.the liberty of conscience secured 
by it shall not be construed to dispense with oath or affirmation, 
excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent 
with the peace or safety of the state. The constitutions of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New York, and 
South Carolina also contain provisions that liberty of conscience 
is not to justify licentiousness or practices inconsistent with the 
peace and moral safety of society. It is not stated anywhere 
what criterion of morals is to be regarded, or who or what is to — 
determine what shall constitute licentiousness, other than the 
legislatures or the people themselves ; and in this we are forced 
to discover the source of our difficulties. 

It is not necessary to become an alarmist to discuss this ques- 
tion of religion in American law for whatever it is worth. The 
state, with the help of the courts, is fast becoming, nay, has be- 
come, essentially pagan in its modern phase. It tends to destroy, 
and is destroying, social and family relations; it is crushing out 
of all semblance of shape religious and moral ideas; it panders to 
and fosters infidelity, and at the same time refuses by a mistaken 
policy to assist religion in the repression of what is evil and the 
spread of virtue; it offers a stone to the spiritually hungry, and 
kindly permits the church, if it can, to save souls which are con- 
stantly exposed to scandals, crimes, and the examples of vice and 
immorality winked at, if not sanctioned, by law. 
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ARMINE. 
CHAPTER V. 


IT was with an agreeable sense of penetrating below the 
strata where his life was spent, and exploring certain social and 
political phenomena, that Egerton went with Leroux to the 
Socialist meeting in the Faubourg Montmartre. But his light- 
heartedness vanished and something like asense of weight seemed 
to fall upon him when he entered the place of meeting and found 
himself in the midst of a throng of men—mostly artisans, as he 
perceived at a glance—some of whom looked weary, many of 
whom looked pale, but all of whom looked resolute and grave 
with an almost menacing concentration of purpose. It was 
plainly for no mere airing of discontent, no mere purpose of 
listening to political harangues, that these men were assembled. 
Their aspect was significant of their mental attitude, and seemed 
to say that the time for words had well-nigh passed and the time 
for action well-nigh come. As Egerton looked around he felt 
that if he had ever stood on the crest of a volcano before the 
mighty flood of lava and flames burst forth, and had felt the 
trembling earth grow hot beneath his feet, he should have had 
much the same feeling as that which came over him in this 
assembly of desperate, earnest men, strong with that almost re- 
sistless force which union gives, and ready at a word to over- 
throw all which we know under the name of civilization. 

“ Duchesne is not here yet,” said Leroux, with a quick glance 
around when they entered. A very energetic and fluent speaker 
was, however, on the platform, and Egerton during the next 
fifteen minutes heard much fiery declamation on the usual revo- 
lutionary themes—the rights of man, the oppression of govern- 
ments, the tyranny of capital, and the infamous qualities of the 
bourgeoisie, whom the prolétariat now hates more intensely than 
he ever hated the aristocracy. But suddenly a side door opened 
and a dark, slender man with a face of higher culture than any 
other present made his appearance. “ Duchesne!” said Leroux ; 
and when the orator on the platform hastily finished his ad- 
dress, and this man stepped forward, there was a movement of 
sensibly quickening attention among the audience. “A man of 
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education and a man of talent,” thought Egerton, regarding 
critically the keen face and dark, brilliant eyes. There was a 
moment's pause, while those eyes passed over the sea of faces 
and (he felt) noted his own countenance, before the speaker said, 
“ Mes freres,” in a singularly melodious voice. 

By the tone of those words Egerton was at once interested. 
It was not the tone of a demagogue, but of one who felt the 
brotherhood which he expressed. Nature had done much for 
this man in giving him a voice which could put meaning into 
the simplest utterances, could sink into men’s hearts to sway 
them with magnetic power. But it was soon apparent that he 
had also much besides this. As he went on Egerton was struck 
by that clearness and precision which distinguishes French 
thought even in its wildest aberrations; that is, given certain 
premises, the Frenchman uncompromisingly carries them out to 
their logical conclusion, and does -not, like the Englishman, halt 
at a middle and illogical point of compromise. You might 
readily take issue with Duchesne upon his premises; but, grant- 
ing those premises, there was no escape from the merciless logic 
of his conclusions. And the eloquence with which those conclu- 
sions were pressed was genuine, burning, almost resistless. If 
he decreed the destruction of all existing forms of social order, 
it was that the new order should arise from the ruins of the old— 
the new humanity, strong in solidarity, ruled by justice and love, 
with equal rights of property and happiness secured to all, and 
an ideal of perfection set before the race to which it might 
advance unimpeded by the social fetters now fastened on it. 
And toward this ideal France should march in the van, as she 
has ever marched on the long road of human progress. But in 
order to do this she must first shake off the dourgeois rule which 
had fastened itself upon her in the name of the liberty, equality, 
and fraternity which it profaned. 

This (in substance), and much more than this, was the matter 
of a speech that seemed to Egerton the most thrilling to which 
he had ever listened. The enthusiasm of his nature was stirred 
by the glowing words which painted the future of mankind as 
contrasted with its past of wretchedness; he seemed in listening 
to discern what the other saw with the clear gaze of a prophet 
and described with a power that lent unspeakable fascination to 
the vision. All the misery of all the centuries seemed sum- 
moned before him, all the long travail of toil and pain in which 
myriads of millions had lived and died without hope of escape. 
He did not wonder that the men around him were like reeds 
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shaken by the wind. It was not denunciation alone in which 
this man dealt. He indicated, in terms that could not be mis- 
taken, the means to the end; but he did not dwell on those 
means. It was the end on which he fixed his gaze, and which he 
described with passionate fervor. 

“ Eh bien, what do you think of him?” said Leroux when the 
address was concluded. 

Egerton turned quickly. “Think of him!” he repeated. 
“T think that I have never heard anything like it before! He 
ought to be sent to preach a new crusade.” 

“ What else is he doing?” asked the other. “He does not 
spare himself; he comes and goes, speaks, organizes, works in- 
cessantly. You might think from his speech to-night that he is 
visionary, but it is not so: he has great practical ability.” 

“His face indicates it,” said Egerton. “That keen glance 
does not belong to a visionary.” Then, after a moment, he 
added: “1 should like to know him. Is it possible?” 

“Entirely possible,” replied Leroux. “I will introduce you 
at once.” 

So Egerton followed him up the now thinning room to 
where the orator of the evening stood, surrounded by a group 
of friends. He turned as Leroux approached, and the latter held 
out his hand. 

“Let me congratulate you,” he said. ‘“ You spoke well—more 
than well. And let me present M. Egerton, an Englishman—no, 
an American—who wishes to offer his congratulations also.” 

“They are most sincere congratulations, monsieur,” said 
Egerton. “I have seldom heard such eloquence.” 

“ You do me too much honor,” said the other, with the air of 
aman ofthe world. “ But my subject is one to inspire eloquence, 
if one has any power at all. You are interested in it, or you 
would not be here,” he added, with a quick glance. “1 hope 
that you are in sympathy with us?” 

“Tam in sympathy with you,” Egerton answered. “ But my 
sympathy does not mean going all lengths, and I confess that I 
am in doubt on many practical points.” 

“Yet we are very practical,” said the other, with a smile. 
“Indeed, the fault that most people find with us is that we are 
too practical.” 

“Oh! I know that you aim at revolution,” said Egerton; 
“and that is certainly practical enough. But the difficulties of 
which I speak will confront you afterwards.” 


“There are difficulties in everything,” said Duchesne. “Can 
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you conceive the smallest undertaking without them? And 
what we aim at is not small, for it is nothing less than the 
regeneration of society.” 

“ But you denounce all forms of government,” said Egerton, 
“and I am unable to conceive a state of society without some 
power to maintain law and enforce order.” 

“In other words, because man has long been a slave you 
think that he cannot exist without a master,” said the other. 
“ But we hold that he is capable of governing himself, and that 
when the institutions are abolished which. have been the cause of 
his crime as well as of his wretchedness—when he has his fair 
share of the goods of earth and the happiness of life—he will 
no longer need to be throttled by police and overawed by the 
* bayonets of standing armies.” 

There was a murmur of assent from those around, and one 
man remarked that they would soon make an end of all such in- 
famies as police and armies. 

“ How?” asked Egerton. 

“By any means that will serve our end,” he answered. 
“ Desperate diseases require desperate remedies.” 

“It is impossible, M. Egerton,” interposed Duchesne quickly, 
“that you can form any clear idea of our plans and aims from 
what you have heard to-night; but I shall be happy if you will 
afford me the opportunity to explain them to you more at 
length.” 

“] shall be very happy if you will take the trouble to do so,” 
said Egerton, who, apart from his curiosity about Socialism, felt 
great interest in this socialistic tribune. 

“Then if you have no farther engagement for this evening, 
and will do me the honor to accompany me home—I regret to 
say that I must leave Paris to-morrow morning.” 

Egerton eagerly accepted the invitation, and Leroux, to 
whom it was also extended, accepting likewise, Duchesne bade 
his other friends good-night, and the three went out together. 
The cab .in which Egerton and Leroux arrived had been kept 
by the advice of the latter—cabs not being easily obtained in 
Montmartre—so Duchesne entered it with them, after giving his 
address to the coachman. This address rather surprised Eger- 
ton, for he had expected that the advocate of social equality, 
notwithstanding his refined appearance, would probably live in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, but instead it appeared that he had 
his abode in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. 

After leaving the Montmartre quarter it was through the 
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most brilliant part of Paris that their road lay, passing down the 
Rue Chaussée d’Antin to the Place de l'Opéra—with its floods 
of electric light, its sparkling cafés, and constant stream of 
carriages crossing the Boulevard des Italiens, with its flowing 
throng of well-dressed people—and following the Avenue de 
l'Opéra to the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, where, before a 
house which occupied an angle of the street, the cab stopped. 

“Tam sorry that you will be forced to mount au quatri¢me,” 

said Duchesne, as they entered under the forte-cochére ; “ but 
rents are very high in this quarter, and as I find it necessary 
to live in a central part of Paris I compromise by ascending 
toward the sky. Fortunately, my daughter does not object.” 

“So he has a daughter!” thought Egerton. ‘“ And she does 
not ‘object’ to living au qguatritme in the Rue Neuve des Pet- 
its Champs!. Where does she expect to live, 1 wonder, when 
la Révolution Sociale has taken place? By the bye, 1 must ask 
Duchesne whether, under such circumstances, Montmartre will 
come down in force and take possession of the hotels of the rich, 
or whether everybody will be driven to Montmartre to live.” 

These somewhat flippant conjectures were cut short by their 
arrival on the landing-place of the fourth floor, where Duchesne 
with a pass-key admitted them into a vestibule on which three 
or four doors opened. Unclosing one of these, he led the way 
into a small but very cosey room, oblong in shape and evidently 
cut off from the sa/on, with which it communicated by a draped 
doorway. This apartment had an altogether masculine air and 
was plainly a place for study and work. Ona large table a stu- 
dent’s lamp burned in the midst of a litter of books, pamphlets, 
and newspapers. There were some comfortable leather-covered 
chairs and an array of pipes and cigars. 

Leaving his guests here with a few words of apology, Du- 
chesne passed into the next room, where his voice was heard 
mingled with feminine accents. He returned ina few minutes, 
saying with a smile: “I find that my daughter has prepared for 
me a little supper, in which she begs that you will join us.” 

Both men rose at once—Egerton with a strong sense of curi- 
osity concerning the daughter of this well-bred Socialist—and 
they passed into the next room, which proved to be a very 
pretty salon. Before the open fire a slender, girlish figure stood. 
It turned as they approached, and Egerton thought that one of 
the most charming faces he had ever seen was revealed by the 
movement. If he had been struck by the father’s refinement 

both of physiognomy and manner, what could be said of this. 
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delicate, sensitive countenance, with its large, soft eyes of golden 
brown—eyes which regarded him gravely and, he thought, with 
a certain surprise? : 

“M. Egerton is an American, Armine,” said her father ; and 
then he added, “‘ My daughter has some friends who are Ameri- 
cans.” 

“Yes, some very special friends,” said Armine in her musical 
voice. 

“‘May I ask who they are?” said Egerton. “I find gene- 
rally that nothing expedites acquaintance like discovering that 
one has acquaintances in common.” 

“The friends of whom I speak are M. and Mlle. D’An- 
tignac,” she answered. “ Although their name is French, they 
are Americans by birth.” 

“The D’Antignacs—is it possible!” said Egerton, as much 
surprised as the Vicomte de Marigny had been when he heard 
of the acquaintance from the other side. “I am glad to say that 
I know them very well and admire them immensely. In fact, I 
esteem it an absolute privilege to know such a man as D’An- 
tignac. He is the truest hero I have ever seen.” 

The beautiful eyes gave him a quick look of approval. Then 
saying simply, “ M. d’Antignac’s heroism seems to me beyond 
all words of praise,” she turned, spoke to her father, and led the 
way through another draped door into the sa//e & manger, where 
a small, bright supper-table was set. 

“ Armine seldom fails to have this ready for me when.I come 
home at night,” said Duchesne as they seated themselves. “She 
is aware that speaking is exhausting to the vital energies.” 

“ And I am also aware that you will spend several hours oi 
the night after your return in work,” said the girl. ‘“ And then 
you know, papa, that you never have so much appetite as at this 
hour.” 

“Tt is true,” said he. “Whether it is good for health |! 
know not; but I am never conscious of appetite at any other 
hour.” 

“But mademoiselle provides so bountifully that I should 
think you would be rendered unfit for your farther night's 
work,” said Leroux, with a glance over the table. ‘At least | 
know that I dare not indulge my appetite freely if I have brain- 
work to do.” 

“The word appetite with you and with me, mon cher, pro- 
bably represents very different quantities,” said Duchesne, smil- 
mg: io j, 
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A glance at the two men—one lean as a greyhound, the 
other with every mark of what phrenologists call alimentive- 
ness—made this sufficiently evident. Meanwhile Egerton had 
turned to the young hostess, and, anxious to wake again the look 
of interest and pleasure in her eyes, said : 

“T have to-night had the pleasure of hearing your father 
speak, mademoiselle, and it has proved indeed the most genuine 
pleasure. Eloquence like his is so rare that I have seldom, if 
ever, heard anything to equal it.” 

The golden-brown eyes looked at him again; but what was 
it that he read in them now—doubt, hesitation, anxiety? It was 
certainly not the expression he had expected, but one which 
equally surprised and puzzled him. 

“My father has great eloguence—yes, monsieur, I know that — 
well,” she said in a low tone and a little sadly. “ But how is it 
that you have been to hear him? Do you, then, belong to his 
school of thought ?” 

“| have a friend,” said Egerton, “ who calls me a trifler dip- 
ping into all schools of thought but making none of them my 
own. Absolute conviction of mind is, indeed, no easy thing. | 
envy a man like your father who has attained to it, who with 
passionate fervor believes that he holds the true panacea for 
the ills of humanity.” 

“But you do not think that conviction is the only thing 
necessary ?” she said in a still lower tone. “ For you know it is 
possible to hoid false principles with passionate fervor.” 

“Yes,” he answered, though still more surprised, “that is 
the point. One must test things—beliefs, creeds, theories; and 
the most of them will not bear testing. Iam about to test your 
father’s,” he added after a moment, “for I should be glad to 
share his enthusiastic belief in the future of humanity, if pos- 
sible.” 

She did not answer ; indeed, at that instant Duchesne address- 
ed Egerton and so interrupted the conversation. Nor was he 
able to return to the subject, for talk after this was general, and 
chiefly on the political events of the day, which Duchesne and 
Leroux discussed with that biting sarcasm which has long been 
the prevalent tone in France, with all parties, toward the totter- 
ing ministries which have ignominiously succeeded each other 
under the Third Republic. It was not until they returned to 
the sa/on that Egerton found an opportunity to say a few more 
words to Armine. ‘“ Now, then, my friends, to enjoy your cigars 
you must return to my den,’ Duchesne had said, leading the 
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way thither and followed promptly by Leroux. But Egerton 
paused to admire some fragrant violets which filled a dish in the 
centre of a table near the fire, and then to say to Armine, who 
stood by the table: 

“Have you seen the D’Antignacs lately, mademoiselle ?” 

“T saw them to-day,” she answered. ‘“M. d’Antignac was, 
for him, rather well—that is, not incapable, from pain, of seeing 
or talking to any one.” 

“Then I shall certainly have cause of complaint when I see 
him next,” said Egerton; “ for, as it chanced, I called there to- 
day and was denied admittance.” 

“Oh! there are many reasons why that might have been,” she 

said eagerly. “He was perhaps by that time too tired to re- 
' ceive a visitor; for when I left the Vicomte de Marigny was 
with him. And you know his strength is easily exhausted.” 

“ He is a wonderful man,” said Egerton, feeling his interest in 
socialistic theories beginning to wane, and wishing that it were 
possible to remain in this pleasant room, with the soft firelight, the 
fragrance of violets, and that charming, sensitive face to study. 

“Yes,” she said, “he is a wonderful man, I think, and in 
nothing more wonderful than in the fact that he keeps his intel- 
lect undimmed through so much physical suffering. Have you 
ever heard him talk, M. Egerton, on the great questions that are 
disturbing so many minds—questions like those of which you 
are thinking ?” 

“Now and then I have,” said Egerton, again surprised. 
“ But I rather avoid than seek such discussions with him, be- 
cause he takes as the basis for all his views certaim dogmas 
which I cannot accept.” . 

“ Perhaps that is because you do not understand them,” said 
the girl, with a slight smile. “I must not detain you now ; but 
you will probably pardon me for offering you this advice: Give 
to M. d’Antignac’s views the same chance which you are giving 
now to my father’s. Let him explain to you the basis on which 
they rest.” 

“Can it be possible that you accept that basis?” exclaimed 
the young man, too much amazed to remember the law of good- 
breeding which forbids a direct personal question. 

How clearly the soft, full eyes met his now! “ Why should 
it surprise you if | do?” she asked quietly. “I should at least 
be ranged with the great majority of the wise and good and 
great of the world, should I not? But it does not matter what 
I believe, monsieur, farther than this: that units make millions, 
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and that it is better to be on the side of those who build up 
than of those who tear down.” 

She drew back with the last words, bending her head a little, 
and Egerton felt that he had no alternative but to accept the evi- 
dent dismissal. 

“I have come here to-night to hear why we should tear 
down,” he said, smiling ; “ but an oracle has spoken on the other 
side when I least expected it, and I should be very ungrateful 
if I did not heed its utterances. I shall certainly do nothing 
rashly, mademoiselle; and I have now the honor to bid you 
good-night.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


ORACLES are more likely to be heeded when their utterances 
are supported by the soft light of golden-brown eyes than even 
when enforced by all the eloquence of a practised speaker, which 
no doubt accounts for the fact that it was a rather divided at- 
tention which Egerton gave the tribune of Socialism when he 
returned to the small study and smoking-room. Not that he 
failed to be impressed, as he had been before, by Duchesne’s 
eloquence and fervor, and not that he was able to refute the 
premises from which the other drew his conclusions. The solid 
earth seemed reeling beneath him as he listened ; for how could 
the man who had no belief in God, and to whom a life beyond 
the grave was, in the jargon of the day, “unthinkable,” answer 
the stern deductions drawn from materialism by those who have 
logic enough to see that law, duty, obedience must rest on God, 
or else that they have no basis at all? He could not answer 
them ; he could only listen silently to the enunciation of that new 
yet old doctrine which says to men, “ Ye shall be as gods,” and 
which declares that the first of the rights of man is the right to 
rise against his fellow-man and say: “I will be no longer subject 
unto you; [ will no longer toil in pain and darkness while you 
dwell in the sunshine and fare sumptuously. Since this life is 
all, we will have our full share of its possessions ; and we know 
now, what we have been long in learning, that the power to take 
that and anything else is ours!" 

As Egerton listened he felt like one who is fascinated yet 
repelled. He would desire—yes, he said to himself, he would 
certainly desire—to see the great bulk of humanity freed from the 
hopeless fetters of toil and poverty which weigh upon it; but in 
order to reach this end was it necessary to destroy everything 
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which up to this time the world had reverenced? Why not, 
(he asked) engraft the new order on whatever was good of the 
old? 

“ Because there is nothing good in the old,” was Duchesne’s 
reply ; “ because it was founded upon falsehood, is rotten through- 
out and doomed to destruction, root and branch. No; we must 
break up and utterly fling away the old forms, in order to cast 
the life of the world into new moulds.” 

Egerton did not answer; he seemed to be looking medita- 
tively at the smoke from his cigar as it curled upward before him, 
but in reality he was hearing again Armine’s voice as she said: 

“It is better to be on the side of those who build up than of 
those who cast down.” 

It was the tone of that voice which he carried with him when 
he went away, more than the passionate accents of Duchesne, 
though the last also vibrated through his consciousness and 
seemed to give new meaning to the look of the brilliant capital 
when he found himself in its streets. Leroux had preceded him 
in departure—having a night’s work to accomplish—so he walk- 
ed alone down the Avenue de l’Opéra to the great boulevard 
flashing with lights, where the crowd still flowed up and down 
and the cafés were still thronged with well-dressed idlers. It is 
at this time that Paris wears her most seductive aspect, her most 
siren-like smile; that the brightness in the mere outward appear- 
ance of things stirs the coldest blood, makes the quietest pulses 
beat a little faster ; and that Pleasure in her most alluring guise 
holds out forbidden fruit on every side, saying, “ Take and eat.” 

But to Egerton at this moment it was like a great carnival 
under which grim forces of destruction were lurking and biding 
their time—the time when the tocsin of revolution would sound 
once more in the Faubourg St. Antoine, that old home of re- 
volt, and Montmartre and Belleville would answer back. Was it 
fancy, or did the hoarse clamor sound already in his ears? He 
looked at the tranquil air of things around him, at the shops 
gleaming with luxury and beauty, at the elegant toilettes and 
smiling faces of those who passed him. ‘“ Do they not hear it?” 
he asked himself. “ Do they not catch the low, menacing mur- 
mur of the storm which when it breaks will whelm all this in 
ruin? What is to be the end? Is Duchesne right? Must all 
be destroyed in order to rebuild on a better basis the new civili- 
zation? But I am afraid I have not much faith in democratic 
Utopias.” 

So thinking, he crossed the Place de l’Opéra, filled with light, 
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and as he looked up at the front of the new Opera-House, that 
in its gilded splendor seems a fit type of the order which cre- 
ated it—that order of the Second Empire which strove to estab- 
lish itself by stimulating to an enormous degree the passion for 
wealth and outward show in France, and the tradition of which 
is therefore still dear to the dourgeois soul—a recollection sud- 
denly smote him like a blow. 

“ By Jove!” he cried, speaking aloud, as he stopped short at 
the corner of the Rue Auber, “I had forgotten entirely that I 
promised to appear in the Bertrams’ box to-night!” 

As he stood still, regarding the ornate front of the great 
building, it became suddenly alive with movement. The operg 
was just over—for an opera in Europe never ends before mid- 
night—and the greater part of the audience was pouring out of 
the main entrance. Egerton hesitated for a moment; then say- 
ing to himself, “ At least there is a chance,” he crossed over, and, 
penetrating through the line of carriages, took his place at the 
head of the steps, which the electric lamps flooded with a light 
bright as that of day. He had not stood there very long when 
the chance to which he trusted befriended him. Two ladies, 
attended by a gentleman who wore a light overcoat above his 
faultless evening dress, passed near him, and one of them, paus- 
ing to lift the long silken train that flowed behind her, saw him 
and exclaimed involuntarily, ‘“‘ Mr. Egerton!” 

In an instant he was descending the steps by her side and 
saying: “ How very fortunate | am! I took my station here 
with the faint hope of seeing you and apologizing without de- 
lay for my failure to appear, as I promised, in your box to- 
night.” 

She turned a very handsome head and regarded him with a 
pair of proud, bright eyes. 

“It is a pity that you should have taken any trouble for that 
end,” she said carelessly. ‘Of course when mamma asked you 
to. look in on us she only meant if you cared to do so.” 

“I should have cared exceedingly,” he said; “but can you 
conceive that I absolutely forgot the opera in the excitement of 
attending a Socialist meeting in Montmartge ?”’ 

She laughed slightly. ‘ Yes,” she said, “I can very well 
conceive it. An opera must seem very stale and flat compared 
to such a new entertainment. And did it amuse you?” ' 

“I was not in search of amusement so much as of new ideas,” 
he answered ; “ and it has certainly given me those.” 

.. “ You are to be congratulated, then,” said the lady, with the 
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faintest possible shade of mocking in her voice. “ We are all, | 
think, dreadfully in want of new ideas. I should not mind jour- 
neying to Montmartre myself in search of them.” 

“ A want of ideas of any kind is the last complaint I should 
judge you likely to suffer from,” said Egerton gallantly, yet with 
a shade of possible sarcasm in his voice as subtle as the mock- 
ery in her own had been. 

“ But I believe it is a question whether ideas are innate or 
not,” said she coolly. “ Therefore one must occasionally receive 
some from the outside ; and I should welcome even Socialism as 
a relief from social platitudes.” 

e At this moment the lady in front turned around, saying 
quickly, “ Why, where is Sibyl?”’ And then she, too, exclaimed, 
“Mr. Egerton!” 

“ Good-evening, my dear Mrs. Bertram,” said Egerton, un- 
covering. “I have just been expressing to Miss Bertram my 
deep regret at not having enjoyed part of the opera with you.” 

“A very hypocritical regret, I should think,” said Miss Ber- 
tram, “ considering that you were so much better employed.” 

“That raises the question, Egerton, how were you em- 
ployed ?” asked the gentleman, who had turned also. 

“Ah! Talford, how are you?” said Egerton, recognizing 
him. “I confess,” he went on, smiling, “that I am not so certain 
as Miss Bertram appears to be that I was better employed. | 
have been to a Red-Republican meeting in Montmartre.” - 

Mrs. Bertram uttered a slight exclamation indicative of well- 
bred horror. ‘“ What could possibly have taken you to such a 
dreadful place?” she asked. 

“ And what did you learn after you got there?” inquired the 
gentleman called Talford. 

“Well, for one thing I learned that opera-going will soon be 
an obsolete amusement,” said Egerton, who had a sensation as 
if an ocean and not a few streets must surely divide this world 
from that which he had so lately left. 

“T do not feel just now as if I should deplore that very 
much,” said the younger lady. ‘“ One grows tired of operas 
which last to this hour; composers should have some mercy. 
Come, mamma, here is our carriage.” 

_ After they had been put into it the elder lady leaned forward 
to say good-night again to both gentlemen, and add with some 
empressement to Egerton: “ Come soon and tell us what the Red 
Republicans are going to do.” 

As the carriage drove off, the two men turned by a simul- 
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taneous movement and walked along the broad pavement in si- 
lence fora moment. Then Mr. Talford said: 

“Mrs. Bertram regards you with favor.” 

“Tt is more than Miss Bertram does, then,” said Egerton, 
with a laugh. “A more disdainful young lady it has seldom 
been my fortune to meet.” 

“She is decidedly original,” said the other. “One never 
knows what she will say or do next. But she is very clever and 
charming, if a little incomprehensible.” 

“She is very clever and no doubt very charming,” said Eger- 
ton; “but in my case I usually find the sense of being puzzled 
greater than the sense of being charmed.” 

“T like a woman who is able to puzzle one,” said his compan- 
ion. ‘Most of them are very transparent—not because they 
have not the will to be otherwise, but because one has learned 
to see so clearly through all their little artifices. Now, if Miss 
Bertram has artifices they are not of the usual order, and so one 
does not see through them.” 

“The point with you, then, is not whether artifice exists, but 
whether, like the highest art, it is able to conceal itself,” said 
Egerton. 

“Oh! for the matter of that,” said the other carelessly, “ you 
cannot expect a woman to be a woman without artifice of some 
kind.” 

“Can one not?” said Egerton meditatively. They were 
by this time crossing thie Place, and he glanced down the broad 
Avenue de l’'Opéra toward the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. 
What artifice had the direct glance of those soft, golden eyes con- 
cealed? “You ought to know better than I,” he went on after 
amoment. “ At least I am quite willing to admit that your ex- 
perience has been much greater than mine.” 

“So much the better for you, my dear fellow,” said the 
other. “One begins to learn after a while, like that very d/as¢ 
gentleman King Solomon, that most things are vanity; and 
women, unfortunately, are no exception to the rule.” 

He spoke quietly, but with the decision of one who utters a 
truth upon a subject with which he is thoroughly familiar. And 
certainly if the experience of twenty years can qualify a man 
to pronounce a judgment, Marmaduke Talford was qualified to 
pronounce one upon the fair sex. In many parts of the civilized 
world had he studied it during that period; at the feet of many 
enchantresses had he remained—for atime. But no spell had 
ever been great enough to hold him long, nor firm even to rivet 
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round him the fetters of matrimony. Now he had reached the 
eminence of forty years, and was conscious that his blonde hair 
was growing thin on the top of his head. Perhaps these things 
made him a little thoughtful; at all events, his friends -began 
to fancy that they saw a change in him. He had never been a 
prodigal, had never wasted his substance nor lived rigtously ; 
but there could be no doubt that he had gone deeply into plea- 
sure—though with a certain fastidiousness and discretion which 
characterized him in most things—and if he now began to say, 
Vanitas vanitatum, it was because he, too, had indeed learned, 
like the king of Israel, that “all things are vanity ’—after one 
has exhausted them. 

The feeling of this was certainly uppermost in his mind; for, 
after a pause which Egerton did not break, he went on speaking: 
“ After all, it is a mistake to leave one’s self nothing to believe 
in. And ignorance is the parent of belief. Therefore what- 
ever one wishes to believe in one must remain in comparative 
ignorance of. Women, for example—since we are speaking of 
them—if you wish to cherish the common superstition about 
feminine virtues, do not make any attempt to know the sex 
other than superficially.” 

“That is rather an appalling doctrine,” said Egerton. “Do 
you not think it possible that you may have been unfortunate in 
your experiences ?”’ 

“Tam very sure that I have: not been,” said Talford. “On 
the contrary, I am inclined to think that I have been fortunate 
when I compare my experiences with those of others.” 

“And you make your axiom general in its application?” 
said Egerton. “ You think that ignorance is the only ground for 
belief in anything ?” 

“T not only think so, but I am certain of it,” answered the 
other; “and if it is not a very cheerful realization—well, we 
cannot help that, you know. One has either to shut one’s eyes 
and decide to be deluded, or to open them and face the truth.” 

Then said Egerton, like Pilate of old: “ What is truth? It 
must be something absolute in itself, and not a mere negative 
state of universal scepticism.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders slightly. “I should define 
it, then,” he said, “as what we can see, and feel, and touch: the 
material world with its goods and its pleasures, the fact that we 
are alive and the equally undoubted fact that we must die— 
voila tout! If any man tells me that he believes aught beyond 
these things, I say to myself, ‘It may be so, but you are either 
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deceived or a deceiver.’ See, mon cher—it is not often that 1 am 
betrayed into this vein of moralizing—but is it not evident that 
it must be so? For example, we hear enthusiasts talking of the 
glorious virtues of humanity—this humanity which has been 
robbing and cheating and cutting each other’s throats as long 
as history has any record of it, and which a little experience of 
men will soon assure us is only likely to continue the same course, 
with variations, in the time to come. We hear of the beauty 
of universal brotherhood, and of a sublime altruism which is 
some day soon to display itself. Bah! these things will do for 
dreamers in their closets, ignorant of the practical world. But 
men of the world know that the millennium was never farther off 
than now, when mankind is realizing more than ever that the 
gold which buys all things—including men and women—is the 
only secure good of life, and that pleasure is its only true end.” 

There was a moment’s silence. On those last words the bril- 
liant scene around them was a striking commentary. But Eger- 
ton’s thoughts went back to a very different scene—to the 
crowded homes of Montmartre, and the eager, resolute faces of 
those who listened to other conclusions drawn from the same 
doctrine that life is all, that wealth rules the world, and pleasure 
is the supreme good. Presently he said, in the tone of one who 
speaks a thought aloud: “I wonder what it will be?” 

“What?” asked Talford, a little surprised. 

The other roused himself. ‘“ Why, the result of the strug- 
gle,” he said, “ between men like you—and you are but the type 
of a large and constantly increasing class—and some others to 
whom I have been listening to-night. It is a struggle bound to 
come, you know.” 

“I suppose so,’ answered Talford indifferently, “though I 
do not pay much attention to the d/ague of Socialists and An- 
archists. But I can tell you what in my opinion will be the re- 
sult: it will be wild uproar, much killing on all sides, and then 
the final end of that ridiculous modern farce called the rule of 
the people. -Power will assert itself in one form or another, 
with a single strong hand, and make an end for ever of the in- 
sane folly which declares that a thinking minority shall be ruled 
by an ignorant and brutal majority.” 

“Thank you,” said Egerton, with a smile. “ Your opinion is 
exceedingly clear, and you and I may not be much older when 
we shall see it verified or disproved. Meanwhile, I have re- 

ceived a number of sufficiently varied impressions to-night, 
which will furnish me with food for meditation.” 
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, Talford laughed, and, looking up at the Madeleine, by which 
they were now passing, said: “ You live in this neighborhood, 
do you not?” 

“Yes, my apartment is yonder,” answered Egerton, nodding 
toward a house which accupied the corner of a street running 
into the boulevard. “I often dream in the morning before I 
wake that I am wandering in the gardens of Cashmere; that 
rises from the odors of the flower-market held here, which pene- 
trate into my chamber.” 

“ Ah!” said the other, “you are at the age for flowers, real or 


‘metaphorical. Enjoy your youth, happy man! Do not waste 


one golden hour in listening to Socialist madmen. That is the 
best advice I can give you; and now don soir.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


It chanced that the next morning, being Wednesday and 
therefore one of the days of the flower-market of the Made- 
leine, Egerton was waked by those delightful odors of which he 
had spoken; and in some subtle way the fragrance brought be- 
fore him a fair face with a pair of proud gray eyes, and it occur- 
red to him that in order to make his peace with Miss Bertram it 
might be well to send her some of the flowers, of which he knew 
that she was extravagantly fond. 

Nor can it be said that this idea commended itself to him 
solely as a matter of social duty. He had spoken truly in say- 
ing to Talford that she puzzled more than she charmed him; 
but.there could be no doubt that she charmed him in conside- 
rable degree. She was a very pretty and a very clever woman, 
whom he sometimes thought might prove dangerously attrac- 
tive to him if she had been a shade less incomprehensible, less 
capricious, and less haughty. Aman does not like to be puzzled, 
but still less does he like to be treated with scorn when in no 
way conscious of deserving such treatment—when, indeed, the 
world in general conveys the impression to his mind that he 
has a right to think very well of himself. Now, with Sibyl Ber- 
tram, Egerton had frequently a sense of being weighed in the 
balance and found wanting; and though vanity was not inor- 
dinately developed in him, he naturally felt that such an attitude 
on her part was not only unflattering but manifestly unjust. If 
he had made any pretensions the matter would have been dif-. 
ferent, since whoever makes pretensions inevitably challenges 
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criticism ; but it would be difficult for any one to make fewer 
than he did—a fact which conduced not a little to his popularity. 
For a man who asserts no disagreeable intellectual superiority 
over his fellow-beings, yet who is unobtrusively clever and un- 
deniably well-bred, is generally certain of popularity, even with- 
out the farther endowments of good looks and wealth. These 
endowments, however, Egerton possessed, and he was therefore 
the less accustomed to that position of being weighed and found 
wanting in which Miss Bertram placed him. He had sometimes 
tried to persuade himself that it was all mere fancy on his part; 
but there had been times when the language of the gray eyes 
was too plain to be mistaken, when he had felt himself looked 
through and through, and judged to bea very inferior sort of 
creature, 

But if the daughter was disdainful and incomprehensible, the 
mother was always cordial and agreeable, with a peculiar charm 
and warmth of manner which had more than once suggested the 
thought to Egerton that she too perceived, and wished to make 
amends for, her daughter’s hard judgment. There was another 
thought which might have suggested itself to a man so eligible ; 
but it has already been said that he was not greatly afflicted 
with vanity, and it may be added that he was not at all afflicted 
with the coarseness of mind which, together with vanity, makes 
a man suspect a matrimonial snare in every woman’s civility. 
Instead of suspecting that Mrs. Bertram wished to entrap him 
as a suitor for her daughter, he felt simply grateful for an un- 
varying kindness which contrasted strikingly with that young 
lady’s exceedingly variable manner ; and it was the thought of 
the mother rather more than of the daughter which finally de- 
cided him to send the flowers, especially when he remembéred 
that it was their reception-day. 

So a basket of cut flowers, freshly beautiful and fragrant, 
made its appearance in due time, and was presented, with Mr. 
Egerton’s compliments, to Mrs. and Miss Bertram as they sat 
at breakfast in their pleasant apartment in the neighborhood of 
the Parc Monceaux. The elder lady uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure when she saw the lavish supply. 

“Oh! what lovely flowers,” she said. “See, Sibyl, are they 
not exquisite? Our drawing-room will be like a bower to-day. 
Mr. Egerton is certainly charming.” 

“You mean that his flowers are,” said Sibyl, looking up with 
a smile from a little bright-eyed Skye terrier to whom she 
Was administering sugar. “ But they are delicious!” she added, 
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unable to resist their beauty as her eye fell on them. She held 
out her hand for the basket and almost buried her face in the 
fragrant blossoms. “How I love flowers!” she said, as if to 
herself. “They are among the few satisfactory things in life.” 
Then, glancing at her mother, she added : “ This is Mr. Egerton’s 
apology for having forgotten our existence last night, mamma.” 

“Forgetting an engagement—which was hardly an engage- 
ment—and forgetting our existence are different things,” said 
her mother. “I think you are scarcely just to Mr. Egerton, 
Sibyl.” 

Sibyl made a slight gesture of indifference as she put the 
basket down again on the table. “Ido not feel sufficient interest 
in him to be unjust,” she said; “and I am quite willing for him 
to forget our existence as often as he likes, provided he sends 
such an apology as this. A basket of flowers is much better 
than an hour of his or any other man’s society, at the opera or 
elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Bertram elevated her eyebrows slightly as she looked 
at her daughter. For this young lady occasionally puzzled her 
as well as other people. “It is not like you to affect to despise 
men’s society,” she said. 

“T am not affecting to despise it,” answered Sibyl. “I like 
it very much, as you know —that is, I like the society of men of 
sense. But I would certainly not exchange this basket of flowers 
for an hour of the society of any special man, even if he were 
capable of giving me a new idea—which Mr. Egerton is not.” 

“ New ideas are not to be picked up like flowers,” said Mrs. 
Bertram, without adding that she thought her daughter had 
already more than enough of these very objectionable articles. 
“And I confess that I do not understand why you should think 
so poorly of Mr. Egerton. I do not pretend to be intellectual, 
but he has always struck me as very clever as well as very 
pleasant.” 

“He is clever enough, I believe,” said Sibyl carelessly— 
“that is, he is a man of culture; but he always gives me the im- 
pression of a man who lives merely on the surface of life. He 
does not think sufficiently of any new ideas, or if he has them he 
does not take the trouble to impart them.” 

“ But,” said the elder lady, “ you do not intend to demand of 
all your acquaintances that they shall have new ideas to impart 
to you? Because if so—” 

“I shall certainly be disappointed,” said Miss Bertram with a 
laugh. “ No, do not be afraid. I have not quite lost my senses. 
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But the general dearth of ideas only makes me more grateful to 
those who have some; and, now that I think of it, Mr. Egerton 
has probably begun to realize his deficiency, for he remarked 
last night that it was in search of something of the kind that he 
had gone to the Socialist meeting in Montmartre.” 

“A most extraordinary place to go for them,” said Mrs. 
Bertram. “I cannot understand such a freak ina man of sense 
—and that Mr. Egerton zs.” 

“Oh! he went, no doubt, from mere curiosity,” said Sibyl. 
“] fancy it is that and the necessity to kill time which take him 
to most places. But how a man can lead such a life,” she added 
with sudden energy, “in a world where there is so much to be 
thought and said and done, I confess that I cannot understand!”’ 

“What do you expect him to do?” asked her mother. 
“You know he inherited a large fortune; why should he, there- 
fore, trouble himself with business ?” 

“That is the one idea which an American has of doing some- 
thing—making money,” said Sibyl. ‘“ Forgive me, mamma, but 
do you really think there is nothing else to be done—nothing 
better worth doing ?”’ , 

“ Of course I do not think so; of course I know that there are 
many things better worth doing,” said Mrs. Bertram, though 
she did not specify what these things were; “but I do not see 
what you can expect a young man like Mr. Egerton to do 
except amuse himself, for a time at least.’ 

“That is just the point,” returned the young lady calmly. 
“I do not in the least expect him to do anything else. I am 
quite sure that he will never do anything else. Here, Fluff! do 
you want another lump of sugar?” 

Fluff replied, with a short bark and one or two eager bounds, 
that he did want it, and Mrs. Bertram abandoned the subject 
of Egerton and his real or imaginary shortcomings, saying ‘to 

herself, with a slight sigh, that it was quite certain one could not 
have everything, but that she should have been glad if Sibyl had 
been a little less original. Though far from being herself the 
scheming mother common in fiction and not wholly unknown in 
real life, she had more than once thought what a pleasant and 
satisfactory son-in-law Egerton would make if he would fall in 
love with Sibyl, and if Sibyl were like other girls and would 
accept the fortune placed before her. But it was now plain that 
this castle in the air would never be realized on the solid earth ; 
and, with another sigh, she took up the flowers and carried them 
away. 
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_ They were filling the sa/on with their fragrance when Eger- 
ton entered it late in the afternoon of the same day. A glow of 
golden sunset light was also filling it and bringing out all the 
harmonious tints of the hangings and furniture; for this room 
was not in the least like an ordinary Parisian apartment, but had 
been the home of the Bertrams long enough for them to impress 
a very distinctive character upon it. Needless to say this 
character was esthetic in the highest degree, for a young lady 
so devoted to new ideas as Miss Bertram was not likely to follow 
other than the latest light in decorative art. Then, too, the 
mother and daughter had travelled much and had gathered in 
numerous places many curious and pretty things. All of these— 
the richly-mingled colors of Eastern stuffs picked up in Algerian 
and Moorish bazaars; the gleaming crystal frames of Venetian 
mirrors, with their suggestions of the deep canals and the green 
sea-water; the beautiful wood-carving of Tyrolean villagers, the 
rich hues of old Spanish leather, with pictures and china, quaint 
screens and peacock fans—all made, it seemed to Egerton, a very 
suitable background for Sibyl Bertram’s presence. And al- 
though when she went out she was Parisian in her toilette from 
her hat to her boots, she had a fashion, when she received her 
friends at home, of arraying herself in a different manner. It 
was not that extreme artistic dressing which originated in Lon- 
don, and with which (through caricatures at least) the eyes of 
all the world are familiar naw. Like most American women, 
Sibyl had too much good taste to make herself zsthetically ridi- 
culous; but she struck a medium of graceful picturesqueness 
which suited her admirably. 

For she was not in the least a lape-and-measure beauty. The 
brilliant, changing face could not be judged by any acknow- 
ledged standard, but the charm of it was so great that few peo- 
ple were inclined to judge it at all. The pellucid skin; the per- 
fectly shaped if rather large mouth; the luminous gray eyes, 
which brightened and darkened with every passing thought; 
and the broad, fair brow, from which thick, soft masses of bronze- 
brown hair waved, made up a whole which to the modern taste 
was more attractive than classic loveliness. The gift of expres- 
sion was hers also in remarkable degree, and when she spoke 
with any earnestness her voice had tones of wonderful sweet- 
ness. 

On this afternoon she wore, as usual when at home, a dress 
more fanciful than fashionable. It was a black brocaded silk of 
softest, richest fabric, cut in simple but beautiful lines, slashed 
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here and there to introduce a trimming of old gold, which also 
appeared in the puff that headed the sleeves, which otherwise 
fitted the arms tightly until they terminated in a fall of rich yel- 
low lace below the elbow. The square-cut neck, out of which 
the white, columnar throat rose, was also surrounded with this 
lace, and a cluster of deep vellow roses was fastened in front. 
It was on this charming figure that Egerton’s glance fell when 
he first entered the room, though she was standing at some dis- 
tance from him, talking to Mr. Talford, while a slanting stream 
of sunshine touched her hair, and also brought out the strange, 
deep harmonies of form and tint in a Japanese screen behind her. 

It was Mrs. Bertram who, at his entrance, rose from the sofa 
where she was sitting and came forward to receive him with her 
usual cordial graciousness. 

“] have hoped that you would not forget us to-day,” she 
said. “I want to thank you for the beautiful flowers you sent. 
See! they welcome you,” she added, with a smile, motioning to a 
table which bore part of them arranged in some graceful vases 
of Vallauris ware. 

Egerton replied to the effect that he was delighted if the 
flowers gave her pleasure, but he wished to himself that, instead 
of fragrant lilies-of-the-valley and delicate white and pink-tinted 
roses, he had chosen such golden-hearted ones as those which 
Miss Bertram wore. “ But perhaps she would not have worn 
them if I had sent them,” he thought. 

He followed Mrs. Bertram to the sofa where she had been 
sitting, and shook hands with the elderly lady—a member of the 
American colony, whom he knew well—to whom she had _ been 
talking. A pretty, blonde young lady who sat in a low chair 
near by, drinking a cup of tea and chattering volubly to a young 
man who stood before her, also held out her hand to him. 

“fHHow do you do, Mr. Egerton?” she said. “I have not 
seen you inanage. Why do you never come to see us nowa- 
days?” 

‘““My dear Miss Dorrance, why are you never at home when 
I do myself that honor?” he replied. 

“Because you do not come at the right time, I presume,” 
‘she answered. “But, indeed, that is the case with so many of 
our friends—one misses them so by being out—that I have de- 
cided on a reception-day. It did not seem worth while when 
we first arrived in Paris, but it has now become necessary. 


Hereafter, then, we shall be happy to see you on any and every 
Friday.” 
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“You are very good; I shall certainly remember to pay my 
respects. And you are still at the Hétel du Rhin?” 

“ Dear me! no; have I not seen you since we went into apart- 
ments? The doctors decided that mamma must remain here for 
some months, so papa telegraphed to Cousin Duke to settle us 
comfortably, and he has put us into an apartment, with servants 
to look after, which I consider a nuisance.” ° 

“It is probably quieter and better for Mrs. Dorrance, 
though,” said; Egerton. “I hope that her health has im- 
proved?” 

“Oh! very much. She is able to take a short drive every 
afternoon. She is in the Bois now—at least she was to send the 
carriage for me when she returned, and it has not yet arrived.” 

At this moment, however, a servant entered—a pretty, white- 
capped maid—who, while she presented Egerton with a cup of 
tea, announced to Miss Dorrance that her carriage waited. At 
this the young lady rose and, with a rustle of silk, crossed the 
floor to where Sibyl stood, still talking to Mr. Talford. 

“Good-by, my dear,” she said. “i must run away now. Do 
come to see us soon. You know mamma always enjoys your 
visits so much. Cousin Duke, are you coming with me?” 

Mr. Talford signified that he was, saying with a smile: “ Miss 
Bertram will have no more attention to bestow upon me, since 
here is Egerton, who can tell her, on the best authority, all about 
the next revolution.” 

“ Are you interested in revolutions, Sibyl?” inquired Miss 
Dorrance, opening her eyes a little. 

“Immensely,” answered Sibyl, with her slightly mocking 
accent. Then, as Egerton drew near, she held out her hand to 
him with a very graceful show of cordiality. 

“ And what does Mr. Egerton know about them?” pursued 
Miss Dorrance. “I should not think it was the kind of thing Ae 
was likely to be interested in.” 

“Your penetration in judging character does you infinite 
credit, my dear Miss Dorrance,” said Egerton; “ but it is some- 
thing which may before long concern us all so closely that I am 
only, like a wise man, trying to gain some idea of the nature of 
the coming storm.” 

“I hope that you will give your friends the benefit of your 
information, then,” she said, “so that they can get away in time. 
But I do hope we will be able to finish the present season. 
Everything is charming in Paris just now.” 

“ As far as my means of information will allow me to speak,” 
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said Egerton, “I think I can assure you that you will at least be 
able to finish your spring shopping before milliners and modistes 
are whelmed.” 

“ They never will be,” said she with confidence. “If there 
was a revolution to-morrow I am sure that Paris would set the 
fashion for the world the day after.” 


“That is very true,”’ said Egerton. “But it might be the 
fashion of the donnet rouge.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AFTER Miss Dorrance had withdrawn, attended by her cou- 
sin, and also by the young gentieman to whom she had been 
devoting her conversational powers when Egerton entered, the 
latter felt as if fate was kind to him. The pretty room, the sun- 
set light, the fragrance of flowers, and Sibyl Bertram’s fair face 
made a whole very pleasing to the artistic perceptions which he 
possessed in considerable degree. And he fancied that this face 
regarded him with a kinder expression than usual, as its owner 
sat down in a quaint, luxurious chair and motioned him to an- 
other. 

“T hope you have come to tell me about the Socialist meet- 
ing,” she said. “I have a great curiosity with regard to those 
people. If I were a man I should long since have gone to hear 
what they had to say. It seems to me that in these latter days 
they are the only people who are in earnest.” 

“They are certainly in earnest,” said Egerton: “terribly in 

earnest you would think, if you heard them. I confess that it 
makes one a little uncomfortable. Earthquakes may have their 
uses ; but to feel one’s house trembling around one—the sensa- 
tion is not pleasant.” 
“But if it fell one would find one’s self in a fresher, purer 
" she said. “That might be worth the shock. One feels 
sometimes almost suffocated by the artificial atmosphere in 
which we live.” 

Egerton glanced around him with a smile. “If it fell,” he 
said, “it might carry all the setting of your life with it, and 
you can hardly fancy what it would be to find yourself in a 
crade, hard existence, without anything soft or delicate or beau- 
tiful about you.” 

“And do you think, then, that the setting of life is of such 
importance to me?” she asked, with a subtle tone of scorn which 
he had often before heard in her voice. 
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“| think that it must be of importance to all people who love 
beauty as you most surely love it,” he answered. 

“Yes, I love it,” she said. ‘“ But beauty such as this ’—she 
made a slight, disdainful motion of her hand toward her sur- 
roundings—“ is not to be compared to the higher beauty of 
thought and feeling and conduct. And if one had that one 
might willingly, nay, gladly, let the other go.” 

“ Perhaps one might,” he said, though somewhat surprised, 
“if one were certain of the higher beauty. But, before resign- 
ing what one has, one would like to be sure of what one is to 
gain.” 

“If we waited to be sure we would never gain anything,” she 
replied quickly. ‘All great things are achieved by faith and 
courage.” 

“The courage might be easily forthcoming,” he said, as if to 
himself; “‘ but where is one to find the faith?” 

There was a moment’s silence. Apparently Miss Bertram 
was not ready with an answer to that question. She looked 
away from him, out of the window, through which there was a 
glimpse of the green tree-tops of the Parc Monceaux, golden in 
the last light of evening. An animated twitter of conversation 
came from the sofa where Mrs. Bertram and her visitor sat, but 
no distinct words reached these two who suddenly found them- 
selves halting before the great problem ‘of modern life. It was 
Egerton who at length spoke again. 

“T can imagine nothing,” he said, “ which would be a more 
desirable possession than such a faith, as I can imagine nothing 
too arduous to be borne, nothing too great to be attempted, if 
one were so happy as to possess it. But to desire a thing is not 
to see one’s way clear to obtaining it. One may try to delude 
one’s self into a state of enthusiasm for this or that cause; but 
deep underneath is the chilling sense, which sooner or later will 
assert itself, that the feeling has a fictitious basis and that there 
really is nothing worth troubling one’s self about in the 
world.” 

“That may be so with you and men like you,” said Sibyl, 
turning her eyes back on him. “But there are others, many 
others, in the world who think differently.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “and I envy them. I do more than that—l 
try to share their beliefs. But I have either too much logic or 
too little enthusiasm. I have never been able to do so. And, 
honestly, Miss Bertram, are you much better off? Have you 
a strong faith in anything?” 
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Now, this was taking an unfair advantage, Sibyl felt. It 
was not pleasant for her, who had always made evident her con- 
tempt for this pleasant trifler, to be forced to own that she was 
not much better off in the matter of earnest belief than he was. 
She colored and hesitated a little before replying. Then she 
said with some emphasis: 

“Yes; I have faith in heroism and virtue and unselfishness, 
and in the ultimate triumph of good over evil.” 

“Have you?” said Egerton, smiling a little. “ But can you 
define in what heroism and virtue and unselfishness consist? 
And what form will the triumph of good ower evil take? Nay, 
what zs good and what zs evil? You see this is an age of uni- 
versal scepticism and the very foundations of thought are tot- 
tering.” 

“One thing at least is not tottering, but daily growing 
stronger,” she said, “and that is our conception of the impera- 
tive duty which we owe to those around us—I mean to all hu- 
manity.” 

“That certainly is the creed which is being proclaimed on 
all sides as the new hope of mankind,” he answered, “ and there- 
fore I went last night to hear the fullest and most complete ex- 
position of it.” 

“And what did you hear?” she asked a little eagerly. ‘“ You 
have not told me yet.” 

“What I heard,” he answered, “ was the logical outcome of 
modern political and religious theories. I heard a democracy 
preached which will not tolerate a plutocracy more than an aris- 
tocracy—which demands an equal share of the goods of life for 
all, and which will not hesitate at any means to gain this end. 
I heard the destruction of all forms of government, the annihi- 
lation of all existing society, decreed ; and I heard the ideal of 
the future painted—that future in which, recognizing fully that 
there is and can be no certainty of any future life, man is to be 
trained to make the utmost of this present existence, and put his 
hopes not in any personal immortality but in the progress of his 
race. I must add, also, that these statements which I make so 
barely were presented with an eloquence which I have never 
heard equalled.” 

“By whom?” 

“One of the leaders of the extreme Red-Republican party, 
whose name is Duchesne. If earnestness is your ideal he would 
be a man after your heart. There is in him none of the stuff of 
which Gambettas and Clémenceaus are made—that is, the stuff 
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of the demagogue who inflames the people with wild and dan- 
gerous doctrines merely to serve his own ends and secure his 
own aggrandizement. This man has a strong nature, a deep, 
fiery heart, and I do not think there is a doubt of his absolute 
sincerity. He would die on a barricade to-morrow, if he thought 
that his death would serve the cause of humanity.” 

“ Ah!” said she quickly, with a sudden light in her eyes, “1 
should like to know such a man. One grows weary of men who 
believe nothing, who hope nothing, who are plunged in selfish- 
ness and indifferentism.” 

Egerton had an uncomfortable feeling that he was one of the 
men thus described, but he said with a smile: “ It might be pos- 
sible for you to know him, if you really wished todoso. He is 
not a man of the people, though he espouses their cause as pas- 
sionately as if he were. Everything about him indicates inher- 
ited as well as personal refinement. And he has a charming 
daughter with a face like a poem.” 

“So you have not only heard him speak in public—you 
know him?” said Miss Bertram, with some surprise. 

“TI have that pleasure, though my acquaintance only dates 
from yesterday evening. But having been presented. to him 
after the meeting, he invited me to his house, in order that he 
might expound the socialistic doctrine more at length ; and there 
I met the daughter.” 

“ Who is, of course, an enthusiastic Socialist also.” 

“It would seem to follow naturally that she should be; yet 
I do not think she is. As far as 1 was able to interpret a few 
words which she said to me, they were words of warning rather 
than encouragement.” 

“Of warning? How strange! Against what?” 

“ Against being led to join the party of destruction.” 

“ But if they are pledged to destroy, is it not in order that 
they may rebuild on a better basis?” 

“ That is what they declare, and men like Duchesne descant 
with passionate eloquence on the wonderful fabric which will 
rise upon the new foundations. But it is part of the wisdom of 
experience to distrust untried theories.” 

“ Exactly,” she said sarcastically. “That has always been 
the wisdom of experience—to endeavor as far as possible to re- 
tard human progress. But if there had not been people in all 
ages to listen to and believe in some untried theories we should 
still be dwelling in caves, most likely.” 

“Then we should not be tormented with the problems of 
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modern civilization,’ 
most decided gain.” 

But it was evident that his view of matters could by no possi- 
bility please Miss Bertram. There was an incorrigible lightness 
about him which provoked her now as ever. 

“ Yes,” she said, “it would no doubt be much pleasanter for 
those whom chance has elevated to the top of fortune’s ladder, 
if those below would only be quiet, take their few crumbs of 
daily food, live in penury, die in misery, and make no clamor for 
some better ordering of affairs. But people who think of some- 
thing besides enjoying life are willing to bear their share of the 
burden of modern perplexity, if out of all the upheaval and re- 
volt a juster social state may be evolved.” 

The old note of scorn was in her voice, but for once Egerton 
did not heed it. He was thinking more of the eloquent expres- 
sion of her face, of the light in her fine eyes. 

“T see,” he said, “that you are deeply imbued with the social 
theories of the time. But, though you talk of perplexity, you 
seem to have scant sympathy with it. You are apparently un- 
able to realize that one may stand in doubt amid this strife of 
ideas, this war of contradictions.” 

“ No,” she answered, “I am not unable to realize a state of 
doubt, for it is very much my own; but I confess that I cannot 
understand an attitude of indifference in the face of a strife on 
which so much depends.” 

“TI am not indifferent,” he said. “Just as one may have a 
heart without wearing it on one’s sleeve for daws to peck at, so 
one may feel the need for some anchor for one’s thought, some 
end for one’s life, without proclaiming such a need all the time in 
tragic accents.” 

She looked at him for an instant before replying, and then she 
said: “I realize that also. But it seems to me that one ought to 

be able to find such an end.” 

“Perhaps one ought,” he said. “ Probably it is my fault as 
well as my misfortune that I have not found it. But, at least, I 
am endeavoring to do so. And you hardly need for me to tell 
you that. in these days the matter is not easy, for all old standards 
are losing or have lost their value, and everything which we 
have taken on faith is being questioned, analyzed, and flung aside. 
But this grows too egotistical. Pray forgive me; let us talk of 
something less serious.” 

“Do you remember what I said to you last night?” she 
asked, with a slight smile. “I said that I should be glad to hear 


replied Egerton; “and that would be a 
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something besides social platitudes. You have given me some- 
thing else, and [ am obliged to you—as much obliged as for 
the flowers, for which I have not yet thanked you.” 

“I wish I had been fortunate enough to send you some yel- 
low roses,” said Egerton, looking at those which she wore. 

“Qh! I like the others best,” she answered carelessly. “ It is 
’ only by an accident, or rather by the necessity of harmony in 
toilette, that I am wearing these to-day.” 

Yet they seemed made for her, Egerton thought, their fra- 
grant splendor matching her fair, stately beauty and the rich 
dress of black and gold, in which she looked like a figure stepped 
from one of Titian’s pictures. Other visitors coming in just 
then, he took his leave a few minutes later. But he seemed to 
carry the fragrance of the roses with him—a fragrance which 
by contrast recalled that of the violets that had filled Armine’s 
salon with their sweet, subtle odor the night before—and seemed 
to set beside the woman he had left the slender figure, the deli- 
cate, sensitive face and soft, dark eyes of the Socialist’s daughter. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN CHURCH.* 


LACORDAIRE somewhere speaks of those Catholics without 
the fold to whom the author of the singularly interesting memoir 
of a visit to the Russian Church here in question most certainly 
belonged. It would form an interesting study to compare va- 
rious types of minds, and to show how some, seemingly of them- 
selves, belong to the church without even knowing her, whereas 
others who are outwardly hers never, by some mental defect, 
grasp the soul-filling idea of a visible church upon earth. Six- 
teen years before Mr. Palmer renounced heresy he was seeking 
in vain for the realization of the vision which faith had revealed 
to him. More Catholic in England than his creed, or rather 
Catholic in spite of it, he was comparatively far more orthodox 
than the Orthodox Church at St. Petersburg. His book will 
throw a strong light upon that troublesome corner whose un- 
certain shelter is suggested by friends at home to doubting Ang- 


* Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church in the Years 1839, 1840, By the late William 
Palmer, M.A. Selected and arranged by Cardinal Newman. London: Kegan Paul, Trenc 
&Co. 1882, ‘ 
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licans. It will offer a timely and effective stumbling-block in the 
way of English converts to the Eastern Church, and destroy the 
prestige which our countrymen, in their ignorance of the state of 
the case, have so willingly vouchsafed to this erring communion. 

Mr. William Palmer was born on July 11, 1811. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. William Jocelyn Palmer, rector of Mix- 
bury, Oxon., and his brothers are the Earl of Selborne—the pre- 
sent lord-chancellor—the Rev. George Horsley Palmer, and Arch- 
deacon Palmer of Oxford. Of his sisters only one now survives, 
Miss Emily Palmer, who has given up her life to good works in 
an Anglican sisterhood. It will be seen that his family life was 
necessarily full of Church-of-England traditions. His father may 
perhaps be described as one who, born and bred in the Anglican 
Establishment, transferred to it by some wonderful alchemy of 
mind the reverence which a Catholic gives to the church. This 
was expressed by him in an answer which he once made to his 
eldest son, who inquired of him: “ Do you consider the English 
Church to be the Catholic Church?” He replied, “ We ought 
to act towards her as if she were.” If we suppose this answer 
carried out consistently through the actions of a long life in the 
rule of a parish, in the services of his church, in the discipline 
of family life, we have the atmosphere in which William Palmer 
was brought up, and the training from which he went to claim 
admission as a Catholic to the Russian Church. To men such 
as old Mr. Palmer the English Establishment owes a debt of gra- 
titude, for they have been her element of life. The outcome of 
Tractarianism has been a great movement towards the church ; 
Ritualism is too illogical for:the mass, but the Protestant mind 
clothed in a Catholic overcoat not too sweet with incense is the 
very thing to prolong her existence. 

Two of the rector of Mixbury’s sons are Anglican clergy- 
men; another by his own ability is occupying the first position 
of a subject of the English crown ; and William, too, was to strike 
out a path and to achieve an eminence of his own. It may truly 
be said that the world was to him a mirror in which he read the 
thoughts of eternity. He used this life as a halting-place toa 
better country, and those questions most interested him which 
involved the highest teaching of Christian dogma. As his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Newman remarks in the preface, which some 
may view as the most attractive portion of the book, he hid be- 
neath an almost “formal exterior” a wealth of tenderness and 
affection. At the age of twenty-eight this outwardly grave and 
stern young Englishman undertook the journey to St. Petersburg 
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with a deep and settled purpose: that of seeing for himself what 
were the chances of a union between the Russian and Anglican 
churches, and of claiming his right to be admitted to commu- 
nion in what he considered a sister church. Whilst impressed 
with the solemnity of the Greek rites, his mind was not set at 
rest as to the great question. We have seen how his father an- 
swered his inquiry respecting the church. He met with much 
the same sort of logic at St. Petersburg, where the statement, 
“ We are the Orthodox Church,” covered a certain flaw in the 
title-deeds, and he fought many hard battles for the precious 
title of Catholic which is freely bestowed by the Easterns upon 
the Westerns. 

His English communion, however, carefully abstained from 
giving him any document which might have led to his journey 
being viewed as in any way official. Armed, therefore, with a 
somewhat curious letter, beginning “To all faithful believers in 
Christ,” from the president of his college, Dr. Routh, he pro- 
ceeded to the Russian capital, and arrived there in August, 1836. 
He was a sincere advocate of the branch theory—that is, he 
thought the Catholic Church ran out into three principal com- 
munions, the Latin, the Anglican, and the Eastern, and he gave 
to each communion the privilege of being orthodox only in its 
own territory. Thus he considered that an Eastern in London 
would be bound to attend the services of the Anglican Church, 
and an Anglican at St. Petersburg those of the Russian, under 
pain of schism. This makes Christianity geographical, but it is a 
common and favorite error. He nowhere states the sum total 
of his impressions. The reader, however, draws a very clear 
conclusion from what he has recorded. That Eastern Church, 
which he studied with so much good faith, is in truth a branch, 
a dead one, cut off from the tree of unity, with every sign of 
decadence in spite of the gift of orders and the sacramental 
system as far as it can exist with defect of jurisdiction. 

One of Mr. Palmer’s difficulties at St. Petersburg was to explain 
his own position. He clung to the assertion that he belonged to 
the Catholic and apostolic religion, whereas in the face of this 
claim a Scotch banker had described him to an inquiring Rus- 
sian as “a member of some new sect,” and Count Nesselrode had 
said, ‘“ The Anglican Church is just like the rest, simply Protes- 
tant and heretical. I must know, for I am an Anglican myself.” 
Curiously enough, Mr. Palmer argues quite as a Catholic in 
pleading the unity of the one church. There are many striking 
instances of this all through the book, whether his polemical 
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powers were directed to high-born Russian ladies or dignitaries 
of the Russian Church. A simple Catholic child would have 
satisfied the learned man as to the one point at issue, which 
neither metropolitan nor princess could solve for him. “In the 
Creed,” as he one day observed to the metropolitan, “ we de- 
clare that the church is one, and we believe in the unity of 
the church.” Like our friends nearer home, the bishop replied : 
“It ought to be one, but it is mot.” Again, Mr. Palmer having 
one day solemnly stated at a friend’s house that “I am a Chris- 
tian,and my church not Greco-Russ, but Catholic and Apos- 
tolic,” a Russian pope drew the instructive conclusion that “he 
is, then, a Catholic and under the pope.” 

All, indeed, the reproaches which Protestants cast in the 
teeth of the Catholic Church are merited by the Russian com- 
munion. Faith is there to a great extent bigotry and super- 
stition ; the fundamental knowledge and love of our Lord are 
wanting amongst the peasantry, who consequently give an ex- 
cessive culte to their zcons and attach themselves to the outward 
forms of religion. The illiterate make the service of God to 
consist in exterior observances, and are as stern as their com- 
munion in admitting no power of dispensation. Mr. Palmer 
tells a story of a peasant who, seeing a foreigner eat flesh-meat 
on a fast-day, gazed at him for a few minutes in sheer astonish- 
ment, and then struck him dead. The higher orders are fast 
losing the idea of the church, and are allowing a pernicious 
spirit of liberalism to destroy what Catholic life they have. The 
great thing, as Mr. Palmer was often told, seemed to be to them 
to “seek Christ.”” Whoever did this was in the right way. But 
no such unbiblical Christianity imposed upon him. “Truth lies 
not in opinion,” was the great thesis with which he met their 
arguments. 

But if this book reveals the Russian Church to be just what 
Protestants make the Catholic, there is a point of great sympa- 
thy between the two denominations. They both accuse the Lat- 
ins of intolerance and extol, falsely, their own charity. Here 
again Mr. Palmer administered a lesson of sound doctrine. To 
possess the truth and not to communicate it, to be rather ina 
State of total indifference as to those outside, was not charity, 
but cruelty, and suicidal to the interests of the church. It is, in 
fact, a condition which betrays the want of the truth, and makes 
ita matter of opinion or private judgment. 

It would be well to draw from these memoirs a clear view 
of the Russian Church, and to see it through Mr. Palmer's eyes. 
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With all his Catholic tendencies he was attracted by whatever 
of beauty he found in a communion wanting in the marks of the 
church, but still many degrees higher in the religious scale than 
the Anglican Establishment. As he owned many years later to 
an intimate friend, a nameless feeling kept him from going to 
Rome before he had weighed all other systems in the balance. 
Thus, at a personal disadvantage, he may possibly have worked 
the salvation of many. He broke up the ground for future 
doubters, and clearly proved its‘ quality and the nature of the 
soil. 

The Czar Peter, improving on the work of his father the 
Czar Alexis Michaelovich, who deposed the great Patriarch 
Nicon, champion and representative of the church’s original 
freedom in Russia, suspended the appointment of a patriarch for 
twenty. years, and then turned the patriarchate itself into a 
board which he called the Holy Synod. He established by 
oukaz this board (1721), on which he conferred from his own 
person jurisdiction over the Russian Church, composing it of 
five permanent members—the three metropolitans of Novgorod 
and St. Petersburg, of Moscow, and of Kief, and: two archbish- 
ops, the emperor’s confessor and the high almoner of the army 
and fleet. “Three more members, chosen from among the other 
bishops, are elected for two or three years. The rite of corona- 
tion, as it is now exercised, gives a strange prominence to the 
czar, who does not receive his crown, but crowns himself, and is 
only assisted ministerially by the representatives of the spiritual 
power. The great champion of the independence of the Russian 
Church was the Patriarch Nicon, who lived under the Czar 
Alexis, and who described the state supremacy as “ an apostasy 
even from Christianity itself, vitiating the whole body of the 
Russian Church.” 

Mr. Palmer draws a remarkable contrast between four Rus- 
sian bishops who have received the honors equivalent to our 
process of canonization, and this great man, whose reward for 
defending the spiritual independence against the secular ruler 
was fifteen years’ imprisonment, degradation, and an obscure 
end. The parallel case is seen in the church during lifé, but 
never, we think, after death. “Because I have loved justice and 
-hated iniquity,” said one of the foremost of the popes, “ there- 
fore I die in exile ””—but all generations call him blessed as St. 
Gregory VIL. restorer of the liberties of the church. Possibly 
the life-long devotion of Mr. Palmer to Nicon dated from that 
visit when, as still an Anglican, he knelt to kiss the damp tomb 
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in the grounds of the New Jerusalem Monastery, esteeming it a 
privilege. Long years afterwards, when he had reached the per-. 
fection of that principle for which Nicon had contended in a 
false system, he set himself with an unstimulated zeal to compile 
a voluminous biography of the schismatic patriarch, and himself 
died before he had completed his labor of love. Of the four 
Russian bishops who were canonized by the veneration of the 
people he says that their virtues were “inoffensive, or rather 
useful,” as seeming to “give a sort of respectability to the un- 
canonical innovations in which they had acquiesced.” One of 
the extraordinary anomalies offered by the Russian Church is 
certainly the secular character of the Oder-Prokuror of the Holy 
Synod. During Mr. Palmer’s visit this post was occupied by a 
certain Count Pratasoff, with whom he had many dogmatical 
conversations. A poor monk in the bitterness of his soul ex- 
posed the evil in plaintive words to Mr. Palmer: “ What we want 
is a patriarch. As it is now, Pratasoff is our patriarch, though 
a soldier, as he represents the emperor. He goes to balls and 
theatres, dances well, and is ‘ um tres galant homme—mais.”” This 
mais says as much as a full statement concerning the -duties of a 
patriarch. There is no argument either in Scripture or history 
which favors Peter the Great’s scheme of an emperor, as such, 
governing the church with a despot’s rule, aided and abetted by 
the imperial machinery of a so-called Holy Synod. 

Another sign of decadence is noticeable in the clergy. It is 
no longer St. Peter’s net taking fishes both large and small. In 
Russia only the flounders swell it; that which should be viewed 
as the highest honor has come to be the almost exclusive inheri- 
tance of peasants. Russian priests form a caste. They visit the 
merchant class, but never mix with the nobility, and, except when 
actually officiating, meet with meagre respect. Enforced mar- 
riage, according to M. Mouravieff, whom Mr. Palmer quotes, is 
the scourge of their church, and this may possibly account for 
their low grade in society. Poverty is not romantic. There is 
a halo about an unmarried priest of small means who has re- 
nounced this world’s affections for the love of God and gives 
himself up entirely to the service of the altar, but the danger of 
a needy married clergy is that all the superfluous energy will be 
expended on making the two ends meet, and that there will be 
no room for the ideal. So when Mr. Palmer expressed a wish 
to take up his abode with a priest he was dissuaded on the 
ground that he would find it utterly impossible. We doubt, 
indeed, if any one but he himself would have lived through those 
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four months at the priest Fortunatoff’s house. He has chroni- 
cled the dirt without complaint, though to him it must have 
been torture. Discomfort and bad food he viewed as quite 
secondary matters. His account of his bed and the first night 
he spent in it are worthy of note: “ My room is about ten feet 
square. A long chest between two and three feet high, length- 
ened out by a chair, is the bedstead ; on this is a straw mattress, 
one very narrow sheet, and a light counterpane; my carpet-bag 
serves for a pillow, and the scarceness of bed-clothes is remedied 
by my wadded cloak... . The first night I slept not a wink; 
when I confessed this to the priest he said, ‘I guess what it is,’ 
and, taking a lighted tallow candle, he examined the crevices and 
corners of the room, and found long clusters of the vermin 
wedged in and hanging together like bees ina hive. They friz- 
zled and fell into the candle and almost put it out. This clear- 
ance is no doubt much, but still my nights are bad enough.” 

Whilst becoming familiarized with the inside of the Russian 
Church, Mr. Palmer was gaining absolutely nothing as to the 
original end he had had in going to St. Petersburg. The Rus- 
sians he conversed with paid an involuntary homage to the Lat- 
ins by calling them Catholics, but their mind as to Anglicanism 
was that it had been an “ apostasy from an apostasy.’ The con- 
trast between the Anglican and the Russian churches which is 
brought out in these memoirs is very marked. It is a difference 
not of degree but of kind. The Russian, as forming part of 
Eastern Christendom and springing from what once was ortho- 
dox, has retained true orders, though without jurisdiction. The 
Anglican, as a church system, is a sham from first to last. Its 
beginning was a revolt from the head of the church; neither did 
its founders break with St. Peter’s See for a point of doctrine, as 
the Greeks had done. First obedience to the Roman pontiff 
was relinquished for a royal lust, and later on the issue of that 
fatal passion consummated the destruction of Catholic dogmas. 
Priesthood and sacraments were swept away that the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn might reign. 

After the first angry burst of passion which ushered in the 
Anglican schism had burnt itself out, it was necessary to make 
a pretence at some’ kind of religion. The Thirty-nine Articles 
were framed, and never did a creed in any part of the world 
flourish for so long on so much negation. Mr. Palmer took with 
him to St. Petersburg a copy of these Articles and a written com- 
mentary on them by himself. One point in particular seems to 
have attracted the attention of the Russian authorities, who read 
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both—consubstantiation opposed to ¢transubstantiation. After a 
while, as if the matter were not quite clear to them, they ended 
by saying that “on the whole they sided with Rome.” Mr. 
Palmer, whose mind in its precision was very different from that 
of his communion, explained to them how he understood the 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist as the “spiritual body of our 
Lord, and that he believed the natural substances of bread and 
wine to remain after the consecration”; but all that he got from 
the archpriest was, “ Your doctrine is a terrible heresy.” The 
one point about which he displayed not a theoretical but a 
practical confusion was the unity of the church throughout the 
world as opposed to that geographical Christianity of which we 
have already spoken. He honestly thought that in Russia it was 
his bounden duty to conform to the Oriental Church, and once 
when the archpriest invited him to attend the English services 
at St. Petersburg he answered with perfect naiveté: “‘ How can 
the Church of England be in your diocese? . . . There cannot 
be de jure two confessions or two bishops in one place.’ This is 
the inevitable inconsequence of the illogical branch theory, and 
in the end that communion alone answers the demands of honest 
men which declares itself to be the only ark of salvation. The 
Russians do not work this out; for whilst theoretically admitting 
the great divisions of Eastern and Western Christianity, they 
were fairly surprised at Mr. Palmer’s ingenuous system for get- 
ting the better of a bad cause. He recounts two visits to the 
Metropolitan Philaret of Moseow, in one of which he informed 
the bishop that his church had excommunicated the “ Roman- 
ists” in England and Ireland, Greece and Russia, as “ schis- 
matics.” “That is what I cannot in the least understand,” 
replied the metropolitan; “they are all the same with the Latins 
of the Continent. Communion depends on unity of belief. If 
they are fit to be communicated with abroad they ought to be 
one with you at home; if they are to be excommunicated at 
home they are to be excommunicated everywhere.” As Mr. 
Palmer states at the outset, the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
objected to put his signature to Dr. Routh’s letter, and his lauda- 
ble endeavor to be admitted to Russian communion carried with 
it no episcopal sanction formally expressed. This was ferreted 
out by the metropolitan and the Holy Synod’s secular Ober- 
Prokuror, Count Pratasoff. “Ils ne voulaient pas se compro- 
mettre,” laughed the latter to the bishop. 

This first interview, however, in November, did not bring 


about a definite answer. It was not till the middle of Janu- 
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ary that the metropolitan distinctly refused communion to Mr. 
Palmer. He had been reading the Thirty-nine Articles and Mr. 
Palmer’s Latin dissertation on them, and without going so far as 
the first authorities at Constantinople, who pronounced them to 
be “ thirty-nine heresies,’ his sober reflection was that “ there are in 
them many erroneous propositions such as could not be allowed 
by us.” And he added: “ You are the excellent defender of a 
bad cause.’”” It is impossible to say what might have been the 
effect on the dogmatical atmosphere of St. Petersburg of a dozen 
such minds as Mr. Palmer’s. Though the Russian Church isa 
respectable body in some particulars, as compared to the Angli- 
can, its vagueness and want of clear definition often rendered 
argument with a keen controversialist painful if not impossible. 
The instinct of all heretical bodies is a mysterious darkness, a 
dim twilight, in which only faint outlines can be distinguished. 
To be imperiously called upon to point out all at once and to de- 
scribe each object is seriously aggravating, and it is much to the 
credit both of Mr. Palmer and his Russian divines that they part- 
ed good friends. Who knows whether a prolonged battery from - 
his arsenal might not have called forth a special sitting of the 
Holy Synod, and special canons to meet the inconvenience of 
such cases as his? 

The significant words of one of the Serghiefsky monks to Mr. 
Palmer deserve to be pondered. “ There is a fair outside,” he 
said ; ““we have preserved all the rites and ceremonies and the 
creed of the early church. But it is a dead body ; there is little 
life.” The primary cause of this numbness is, of course, the 
separation from the seat and centre of life, and even they who 
dispute the cause will be obliged, in perusing this work, to admit 
the effects. A want of development runs through and pervades 
every department of the Russian religion. It is now what the 
church herself was at the time of the Greek schism, save that as 
years roll on it loses more and more of that vivifying Catho- 
lic life and spirit which it can no longer draw from the proper 
source. Were we to compare the church in St. Gregory VII's 
time with the actual church in Russia, we should probably find a 
great resemblance in the broad outlines; yet how often did that 
great pontiff groan over the degeneration of Christians! Men 
so lived then that they merely satisfied the church’s precept of 
yearly confession and communion, and managed at the utmost to 
keep off numbness instead of warming the marrow of their lives 
by the fire of the sacraments. Yet outwardly there was more 
rigor, and what may strike any student of the eleventh century 15 
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the depth of its crimes and the height of its penance. During 
nineteen centuries of unwearied teaching the church has given 
increasing precision and drawing-out to the doctrines which 
were .committed to her care; and, as opposed to former ages 
when dispensations were seldomer granted and public penances 
were more frequent, the leaning of these her latter times has 
been one of charity and love as typified in the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. As St. John wrote: “ Hesaid many things which 
are not written in this book.” These he committed to the 
church, whose natural and human growth would be directed by 
his Spirit. To be indeed, as some heretics fondly crave, en- 
tirely like the primitive church would be an unlivable state of 
things. We should have services, as in Russia, of a length in- 
compatible with the exigencies of modern life, and the result 
would be, as there, that the mass of the people would not go. 
The fasting would be so rigorous that modern constitutions 
could not stand it, and the difficulty would produce, not fervor, 
but discouragement and a reaction in the wrong sense against 
penance in general. That most sweet and consoling doctrine of 
the communion of saints would be distorted; for without the 
more intimate knowledge of our Lord which the church has 
brought about through various ages to her members by succes- 
sive definitions, the illiterate people might be in great danger of 
giving undue preponderance to the cu/te of creatures as nearer 
their own level. In truth, the Russian who is about to commit a 
crime first covers his tcon and then sets fearlessly to work, and 
in so doing he draws contempt upon the whole doctrine of the 
invocation of saints. Without the active principle of life, the 
Russian Church presents on the one hand a distorted picture 
of what the church really was at the time of the Greek schism 
in 1050, and on the other a striking example of the necessity 
of development and definition. They have no systematic theo- 
logy of their own, but borrow from Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists. The result is a wide-spreading spirit of liberalism 
amongst the clergy and .a proportionately feeble inclination to 
convert the rest of the world to their views. This indifference 
announces an advanced stage of decadence, and is a contrast 
to the proselytizing zeal of Protestant dissenters. “In Russia,” 
Mr. Palmer said in conversation with Princess Dolgorouky, “ I 
have not met with a single person who has shown solicitude to 
bring me to the orthodox communion for the salvation of my 
soul,” 


wd The Russian discipline with regard to the sacraments is still 
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that of the eleventh century. Mr. Palmer’s friends have told 
him and us how it answers. The system of yearly confession 
and communion tends to increase all existing evils, to strengthen 
the clergy caste, to open the last barrier to the strong current 
of liberalism which is blowing from within and from without, 
to give undue proportions to zcon worship whilst the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament is shut off by the closed Holy Doors... In 
a word, the weak vitality of the Russian rests upon excrescences 
of faith or corruptions as opposed to proper developments. 
The letter is there, but the spirit has long since departed. 

In 1855 Mr. Palmer, who had tested all systems and found 
them wanting, was received into the Catholic Church in Rome; 
it was in the same Eternal City that he breathed his last on 
April 5,°1879, and there he lies in the new cemetery by San 
Lorenzo fuori le Mura. He left unfinished his cherished work 
on the Patriarch Nicon, but in God's eyes he had done his ap- 
pointed task, and, if we arenot mistaken, his Notes of a Visit to the 
Russian Church will be to him, amongst generations of English- 
speaking Catholics, the heathen poet’s on omnis moriar. The 
pagan craves for himself an immortal personality, but the Chris- 
tian ideal is our Lord and his work upon earth. To add a stone 
to that great edifice and then to rest under its shadow is highest 
joy. Whilst the body is lying in its tomb the hand still writes 
on, speaking to men either the testimony of truth or falsehood. 
Of William Palmer it may be said that from beyond the grave 
he is withessing to the divine beauty and unity of the Catholic 
Church as it was given to him to see it in the undefiled strength 
of an upright conscience. 
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ALBERTUS MAGNUS.* 


IT seems strange to a reflective mind that so much should be 
known of the science and so great an interest taken in the arts of 
the middle ages, whilst the lives of many of the greatest artists 
and scientists should be allowed to remain in obscurity. The 
life of a holy man, says a writer of our own day, is the grandest 
structure, the loveliest statue, the most expressive and brilliant 
picture that can be formed, the most perfect poem that can be 
sung in honor of the Most High. What wonder, then, that the 
Christian scholar loves to linger long over the ruins (for-such we 
may well call the scanty details left us by time) of those venera- 
ble servants of God who during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies enlightened the world by their knowledge and virtue? 
Simultaneous with those grand, majestic piles raised to the honor 
of the Almighty in the many Christian centres of the thirteenth 
century, there arose those grander temples, the living tabernacles 
of the living God. St. Thomas of Aquin, St. Bonaventure, Marco 
Polo, Roger Bacon, and Albertus Magnus all displayed in their 
various spheres the wondrous works of God; and as the high 
cathedral spires towered over the hundreds of lesser surrounding 
edifices, so did the learning, and piety, and genius of these giants 
of Christianity surpass the virtues and accomplishments of their 
contemporaries.. Such especially was Albertus Magnus in re- 
gard to the extent and development of his wonderful science. 
To use the expression of an ancient biographer, “ he surpassed 
all from the shoulder upwards, as Saul of old surpassed all the 
warriors of Israel.” In the divers paths of medizval research 
we constantly meet with Albert the Great. Legend, history, 
architecture, all vie with each other in repeating his glorious 
name. And yet, although he was the greatest scholar of mediz- 
val times, his merits are unhappily too little known and still less 
appreciated by philosophers, theologians, and historians of our 
time. 

Albert was born at Lauingen about 1193. Of his childhood 
but little is known; all that is told us is that “he was carefully 
educated from his earliest years. He was taught the command- 
ments of God and the principles of science.” Another writer 


" Albert the Great, of the Order of Friars Preachers: His Life and Scholastic Labors, 
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tells us that at school “he soon gave sure signs of what he 
would one day become. Instead of yielding to the frivolous 
amusements of the companions of his age he delighted to visit 
the churches and to chant the hymns and psalms with the 
clerks.” When the days of his childhood had passed, and the 
gay world of youth was opened out before him, he quickly 
allowed his ingenuous soul to be captivated by the brilliant 
charms of science. The cap of the student or the buckler of the 
warrior was to be selected as his portion for life. He could not 
hesitate between the peaceful and noble study of the sciences 
and the tumultuous din of war, with the too frequently unjust 
and disastrous triumphs of the warrior. Hence he was sent 
from Germany to Padua, whose rising university at that time, 
and for centuries after, rejoiced in the possession of the most 
accomplished masters of the liberal arts. Here it was that he 
laid the foundation of that vast knowledge which was so shortly 
to astound the world, and whose principles, developed as he 
knew how to develop them, drew upon him the odium attached 
to those who participate in the black arts. It is at this period of 
his life also that the legend of the “ Vision” is placed, which, 
although not authenticated fully, is too charming to be passed by 
in silence. It represents Albert as being uncommonly dull. All 
that which he learned in the evening was forgotten on the fol- 
lowing morning. What he believed he understood soon became 
impenetrable darkness. He asked for light by prayer, but his 
prayers seemed unanswered. Then in anguish of spirit he re- 
solved to bid farewell to study and to return to his native town. 
On the evening on which he was to put his resolution into effect, 
as he was about to leave, his chamber was suddenly illumined 
with an extraordinary light, and three virgins of celestial beauty, 
Our Blessed Lady, St. Barbara, and St. Catherine, appeared to 
him. One of them asked the cause of his discouragement ; he 
answered that it was the dulness of his intellect. The saint then 
consoled him and bade him ask of his mistress what he desired. 
Filled with happiness, Albert approached the Queen of Heaven, 
and, falling on his knees, besought her to bestow on him a vast 
knowledge of human wisdom. Our Lady then said to him: “ Be 
it done to thee according to thy wish. Thy progress shall be so 
extraordinary that thou shalt not have any equal in philosophy. 
I will protect thee always and will not suffer thee to perish by 
straying from the true faith when surrounded by the snares ol 
sophists. But, that you may know that it is to my bounty and 
not to the exertion of your own mind that you are indebted for 
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this immense knowledge, you shall be completely stripped of it 
before your death.” 

It is supposed that, after having completed all his minor 
studies, he devoted ten years to the study of philosophy in 
Padua. Although this may to us seem an unreasonably long 
time to devote to one special branch of science, yet in that age it 
was not deemed too much, nor was it an unusual thing. Hence 
Albert remained a student of art and philosophy in Padua until 
he had attained his thirtieth year. But all this scientific study 
in no way caused him to be unmindful of the religious needs of 
his soul. Besides being a scientist, he was a saint. “In the 
midst of the tumultuous and ofttimes debauched life of the young 
men of the city,” says his historian, “he reflected seriously on his 
last end.” He frequently visited the churches and had constant 
intercourse with the holy men of Padua. 

The time had now come for him to determine upon a state of 
life. Yet it seemed impossible for him to decide so momentous 
a question. It became the source of much anxious thought and 
mental suffering. In his difficulty he turned to God and with 
tears besought him to make known his true vocation. One day, 
whilst in his favorite church of the Friars Preachers and kneel- 
ing before the shrine of Our Lady, it is related that she, through 
her statue, addressed him in these words: “ Albert, my son! leave 
the world and enter the order of Friars Preachers, whose foun- 
dation I obtained from my Divine Son for the salvation of the 
world. You shall apply yourself to the sciences, according to 
the Rule; and God will fill you with such wisdom that the 
whole church shall be illumined by your learned books.” He 
immediately decided to become a religious. But the project 
was hard to be realized. Insurmountable difficulties rose up 
before him. His uncle, under whose care he had been placed 
when he first went to Padua, was far from pleased with his reso- 
lution. He forbade him all intercourse with the Dominican 
friars, and exacted of him a promise that he would not carry out 
his design till after the expiration of a fixed time. Shortly after 
the term of his probation had ended the famous Jordan of Saxony 
arrived at Padua. Crowds flocked to the church to hear the 
eloquent Dominican. Among the audience was Albert, who 
listened spell-bound as the holy orator portrayed in glowing 
colors the happiness of the cloistered life. No sooner was the 
sermon completed than Albert sped to the door of the convent, 
and, casting himself on his knees before Friar Jordan, exclaimed, 
‘‘ Father, you have read my heart,” and with tears begged to be 
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received into the order. Jordan most willingly accepted Albert 
and gave him the Dominican habit in 1223. That he might pro- 
secute his theological studies and acquire sacred science, the 
young novice was sent by his superiors to Bologna. As might be 
expected, he soon surpassed his fellow-disciples, although there 
were gathered together in that Dominican convent the brightest 
intellects of central and southern Europe. Whatever embraced 
the circle of knowledge was laid open to his intelligence ; the 
thickest darkness quickly disappeared before his keen perception. 
Here it was that he gathered the strength necessary for the 
gigantic literary undertaking which has immortalized him—the 
Christianizing pagan philosophy. F 

Already were his talents recognized. He was sent by his 
superiors to lecture at Cologne. From this place he was bidden 
travel through the various German seats of learning, found 
houses of his order, lecture upon the Holy Scriptures, and ex- 
plain the ‘ Sentences of the Lombard.” Besides this he de- 
veloped his new system of philosophy, by which he brought the 
various pagan authors to testify to the truth of Christianity. 
After the explanation of the Holy Scriptures his mind seemed 
to know no pleasure so great as the development of the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle. Thus during ten years he travelled from end 
to end of Germany, in order to establish by his teaching new 
homes of science destined to inflame souls and to conquer 
hearts to the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. In 1243 he 
was recalled to Cologne to undertake the direction of the school 
already flourishing there. It is here that God brings to hima 
disciple worthy of him, and who was afterward to excel him in 
the domain of science and theology. We must remember that 
men, not youths, were his pupils, and gathered at Albert's feet 
now were men who ever after plumed themselves on having 
been his disciples when they themselves became shining lights 
of the church. One there was, his dear disciple, who by the 
depth of his genius, the breadth of his knowledge, the number 
of his works, and the holiness of his life has ever since been re- 
garded as the ideal of the doctor and the sage of the church. 
Had Albert done nothing else during his many years as master 
than prepare so grand a character as Thomas of Aquin, he cer- 
tainly would have been entitled to the reverence and love of 
after-times. ‘Thomas,’ says an ancient writer, ‘‘ hastened to 
Cologne with the ardor of a thirsty stag which runs to a foun- 
tain of pure water, there to receive from the hand of Albert the 
cup of pure wisdom which gives life, and to slake therein the 
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burning thirst that consumed him.” So closely are the two lives 
twined for years that we feel we would do an injustice did we 
pass on without saying something of Thomas. At first at Co- 
logne he was looked upon as rather stupid. His companions 
doubted much if he would be able to follow the lectures of the 
great master Albert. They went so far as to style him the great 
ox. But one day a manuscript exposition of the De divinis No- 
minibus—Of the Divine Names—written by the young Thomas 
for the benefit of a companion, chanced to fall into the hands of 
Albert. The great man was much pleased with the work and 
sought out the author. Keen-sighted and well able to read 
character, Albert had already noticed the wonderful talents of 
Thomas. He bade him prepare for a public disputation, and 
announced that he himself would be the disputant. Thomas 
answered every objection with great skill and cleverness, till at 
last Albert, no longer able to restrain his admiration, cried out : 
“You call this young man a dumb ox; but I declare to you that 
so loud will be his bellowing in doctrine that it will resound 
throughout the world.”” From that moment Albert felt himself 
bound to cultivate with the greatest care this precious plant 
confided to him by his superiors. He procured him a cell near 
his own, allowed him to share the result of his own laborious 
researches, made him the companion of his walks, and after- 
wards confided the duties of the lectorate to him when absent 
himself. 

In 1245 Albert was sent by his superiors to found a chair of 
their order in Paris, and Thomas accompanied him to continue 
under the great master his theological studies. Here it is that 
one of the most glorious periods of Albert’s scholastic career 
opens to our view. He began the explanation of the Sen- 
tences. Among the disciples gathered around his chair were 
princes, bishops, counts, priests, rich and poor, religious and 
seculars. So great was the crowd which came to listen to him 
that no hall could be found of suitable size to accommodate the 
multitude, so that frequently he was obliged to lecture in the 
open air. 

In the autumn of 1248, at the command of his religious supe- 
rior, he again set out for Cologne to lecture in that city and 
establish the famous Dominican school which one hundred and 
forty years afterward was to become the far-famed University of 
Cologne. Thomas was again his companion in travel and his 
pupil after their arrival at the convent. Albert had scarce re- 
appeared, his name had hardly resounded through the Rhen- 
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ish provinces, when multitudes of students flocked from every 
country around his chair. The principal work to which he felt 
himself called was, besides teaching, writing. It is in this ca. 
pacity, especially as a philosophical writer, that he truly merits 
a glory which has scarce yet been given him. It is on this rock 
of science his greatness as an educator of the human race rests. 
And it was precisely during the years of his professorship at 
Paris and Cologne that he prepared the most important of his 
works on these matters. However, says his biographer, “we 
must observe that all these writings of Albert on philosophical 
subjects are not entirely his own compositions. They are, on 
the contrary, for the most part paraphrases—that is to say, 
enlarged translations—of the writings of Aristotle. Albert com- 
pleted, corrected, and Christianized this philosophy.” 

During the first residence of St. Thomas of Aquin at Cologne, 
Albert explained. the books attributed at that time to St. Denis 
the Areopagite. There is an ancient tradition connected with 
this explanation which, even though legendary in its character, 
still abounds in interesting detail. It is related by Rudolph and 
Peter of Prussia, his two admiring biographers, and we simply 
give it as we get it: 


“When,” says Rudolph, “the master was expounding the works of 
Denis, and had completed the book on the Divine Hierarchy, his courage 
failed him at the sight of the difficulties which the rest of the work con- 
tained. He resolved, like St. Jerome with the book of Daniel, to put aside 
the work and leave it unfinished, when the faithful Master, who permits 
not the laborers of his vineyard to be tried beyond their strength, sent to 
him in sleep the Apostle St. Paul, who encouraged him to renewed ardor. 
The visit is thus detailed: A religious, renowned for his learning and 
great virtues—probably St. Thomas of Aquin—one day found a document 
in Albert’s handwriting in which the following occurred: ‘When I had 
cofhpleted with much toil the book on the Celestial Hierarchy I began to 
explain the hierarchy of the church. I got through the first chapter, on 
the Sacrament of Baptism, without much difficulty. But when I entered on 
the second my courage failed me and I despaired of being able to continue 
it, when after Matins I hada vision. I found myself in a church in which 
St. Paul was celebrating Mass. Consoled beyond measure, I hoped he 
would enlighten me concerning my task. When the apostle had said the 
“Agnus Dei” a multitude of people entered the church. The apostle 
calmly saluted them and inquired what they wished. “Behold,” they 
exclaimed, “we have brought to you one possessed of a devil, whom we 
beseech you to cure.” Having cast out Satan, St. Paul gave Holy Com- 
munion to this man. At the ablution of the fingers I offered my services, 
and with fear said: “Sir, I have long wished to be instructed in the mys- 
terious subjects contained in the book of St. Denis, but especially on the 
grace of true sanctity.” He answered me with much kindness of manner; 
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‘Come with me after Mass to the house of the priest Aaron, which is 
on the other side of the river.” After Mass I followed him. When we 
reached the banks of the river he passed over without difficulty. But it 
was otherwise with me, for I had scarce touched the water when it began 
to rise to such a degree as to render the passage impossible. The apostle 
entered the house of Aaron, and, while anxious as to how I should follow 
him, I suddenly woke. On reflection I discovered the meaning of this 
dream. The first chapter, explained by me, treats of the expulsion of 
Satan from the body of man by baptism, then his participation in the sac- 
rament of the Holy Eucharist. The following chapter leads him who 
receives the Holy Unction to the house of Aaron, for it treats of the 
chrism with which bishops are consecrated The deep waters increasing so 
suddenly arrested my pen; but the apostle, through God’s grace, rendered 
the passage easy to me. I then commenced to write again, and accom- 
plished with God’s help what to my feebleness appeared impossible.’ ” 


Albert possessed a wonderful knowledge of chemistry, natu- 
ral philosophy, and medicine. His spare time, when freed from 
the onerous duties of lecturer, was taken up with experiments in 
these sciences. So well did he succeed in these things, and such 
marvellous results did he often obtain, that the common people 
feared him, and even among the learned it was bruited abroad 
that he was in secret collusion with the dark powers. He stud- 
ied the nature of the many diseases to which mankind is heir, and 
in consequence was often able to effect cures when the physician’s 
art had failed. This was ascribed to his power of magic, and 
many of the simple people looked upon him with terror. Even 
the brothers of the convent feared to enter his dread workshop, 
and crossed themselves devoutly when obliged to enter within 
its mysterious precincts. History is full of legends about his 
wonderful power in mechanics, and represents him to us as not 
only surprising the lowlier classes, but as astounding the edu- 
cated by his contrivances. Even Thomas of Aquin is related 
to have been terror-stricken by what he saw within the hidden 
sanctuary of his master. It is said that one day Thomas, whose 
curiosity led him to observe his master’s work, profited by his 
absence to examine the interior of his laboratory. With a beat- 
ing heart he entered. Strange animals which he had never be- 
fore seen, instruments artistically made, vessels of most curious 
Shape, were there exposed. Thomas’ astonishment increased in 
proportion as he looked around. Something drew him towards 
the corner of the room. A scarlet curtain, reaching in long and 
close folds to the ground, seemed to him to conceal an object. 
He approached, and, timidly drawing aside the curtain, found 
himself face to face with a beautiful maiden. He wished to fly, 
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but felt himself detained by magical force, and was compelled 
in spite of himself to gaze on the enchanting figure of a young 
girl. The more he gazed, the more it shone before his eyes, the 
greater became his confusion. But this wasnotall. The strange 
form addressed to him the triple salutation: “Salve, salve, 
salve.” Frightened beyond measure, Thomas imagined that the 
prince of hell was sporting with him. In the fear and uneasiness 
that possessed him he strove to defend himself as best he could 
“against the tempter. He seized a stick which was near him, and 
exclaiming, “ Begone, Satan!” struck the imaginary demon re- 
peated blows, till the automaton (for it was nothing else) broke 
in pieces. Then, seized with terror, he turned to fly from the 
room, when he was met at the door by Albert. The master, 
seeing what had happened in his absence, and that the fruit of 
his long application was annihilated, cried aloud in grief: “O 
Thomas, Thomas! what have you done? In one instant you 
have destroyed the labor of thirty years!’’ It would appear 
that Albert had made an automaton capable of pronouncing cer- 
tain phrases and of walking across a room whilst sweeping it. 
This was the demon which terrified Thomas and which occupied 
the thoughts of the inventive Albert. <A host of other traditions 
have been handed down concerning him, many of them even 
ludicrous, but which fortunately have been denied by his earliest 
biographers. For instance, he is said to have transported the 
daughter of the king of France through the air to Cologne. 
Another states that he rode to Rome on the back of the devil to 
absolve the pope from some peccadillo into which he had fallen. 
Another tells us that he traversed the globe with Alexander the 
Great. Yet from these relics we may well gather the impres- 
sion which Albert must have left upon his age, since legend, and 
fable, and poetry all combine to weave an historic garland for 
him. However, although he excelled in sciences and arts, in 
metaphysics and philosophy, the grandest claim which he has to 
our love and veneration comes from the fact that, whilst first in 
letters, he was also first among his peers in virtue. 

After five years spent in blissful activity as professor at Co- 
logne, Albert, in 1254, waS appointed provincial of the Domini- 
can Order in Germany. Here, we may say, a new life opened 
upon him. He was to bid farewell to his dear cell and the silent 
cultivation of the sciences, and burden himself with the govern- 
ment of a large number of convents and friars. He began by 
surpassing all others in the rigorous observance of his vows. 
Although far advanced in years, he made all his visitations on 
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foot. He never carried money, but as a faithful lover of reli- 
gious poverty, when necessity obliged him, he begged from door 
to door the scanty subsistence which he and his companions in 
travel required. In the convents in which he remained for any 
length of time he wrote books, and left them at his departure, 
either to indemnify the brethren for the little which he had 
eaten or to afford them some share in his vast learning. 

It was about this time that the famous dispute between the 
University of Paris and the religious orders took place. The 
university men were most anxious to retain their literary pro- 
minence before the people, and were unwilling that the monks 
should have chairs in their institutions. They were jealous of; 
the ascendency which the religious were obtaining in the arts 
and letters, and determined to stop it by entering into a close 
corporation. In 1253 the lay professors of the University of 
Paris, because of some supposed wrong done to their students, 
refused longer to lecture. The religious, however, not feeling 
themselves called upon to make the quarrel their own, continued 
their lectures. This became the subject of new strife. The art of 
stifling an enemy with roses was not known in that day, and so 
the various champions on either side strove by strong invective 
or bitter sarcasm to overcome their opponents. Each new attack 
or defence served but to make the war more bitter, till at last 
the case was brought before St. Louis, King of France. From 
him the religious appealed to the pontiff, and thus the matter 
became subject for pontifical decision. At the head of the uni- 
versity men was William of St. Amour, a man of acknowledged 
genius, but likewise of intense pride. Like many other philoso- 
phers, he sinned by endeavoring to prove too much. He began 
by insisting that it was entirely out of place for a religious bound 
by a vow of poverty to expect or attempt to lecture in a univer- 
sity. From this untenable position he descended to personalities 
about those who did lecture; then he went still lower, accused 
the orders of hypocrisy and heresy, and published a pamphlet 
denouncing them. This document was quickly copied and scat- 
tered throughout France. The war became general, and not a 
literary centre could be found in southern Europe which had not 
its advocates and champions of university men and of religious. 
Seven theologians were sent by the university to the pontifical 
court to sustain the cause of the laity. Foremost among these 
was William of St. Amour. For the defence of the order's three 
religious had set out from various convents, and were journey- 
ing towards Anagni, at which place the pontifical court was then 
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sojourning. Albert headed the list, and was nominated by the 
pontiff himself. Thomas of Aquin came from Paris, and the 
learned and saintly Bonaventure made the third. Albert on his 
arrival immediately procured a copy of William’s book and com- 
mitted it entire to memory. When the trial came off, and the 
pamphlet of St. Amour was read in the presence of the assembled 
judges, Albert “rose up and replied to the audacious reproaches 
of the adversaries with such delicacy of mind, such experience of 
matters, with an eloquence so animated, that all his auditors were 
in admiration of his wisdom and blessed God for having sent 
such a hero to deliver the camp of Israel from the hands of the 
Philistines.” Thomas of Aquin followed, reproducing the argu- 
ments of Albert. We need scarcely say that the victory was 
won for the religious. The pontiff published a bull which con- 
demned the book of William of St. Amour as an execrable 
calumny and commanded it to be destroyed. A copy of it was 
publicly burned in the presence of the Holy Father in the church 
at Anagni, and another met with the same fate in the university 
at Paris in the presence of King Louis. The lay professors were 
obliged to take an oath that they would open their corporation 
to the friars, allow them to lecture with them, and not close their 
schools again without the permission of the pontiff. Before the . 
assembly quitted Anagni the pontiff called upon Albert to lecture 
upon the Gospel of St. John. This he did with such suavity and 
erudition that the judges and assembly confessed “they had 
never before heard anything like it from the lips of man.” 

There is a legend, told on the authority of Thomas of Can- 
timpré, concerning this epoch in the life of Albert. It relates 
that about two years before this conflict between the religious 
and the university professors a friar named Gavilus, whilst at 
prayer in St. Peter’s, beheld in ecstasy the church suddenly filled 
with a large number of serpents, whose frightful hissing alarmed 
not only those who were in the basilica but the whole city of 
Rome. The frightened friar soon beheld a man clad in the 
Dominican habit enter the temple. Whilst viewing this stranger 
with astonishment he was told that his name was Albert. The 
reptiles fell impetuously upon Albert, covered him from head to 
foot, bit him upon all parts of his body, and clung to him, writh- 
ing with apparent passion. With boldness and courage Albert 
shook the serpents from him and ran to the ambo of the church, 
where he began to read the Gospel of St. John. When he came 
to the passage, “And the Word was made flesh,” the hissing of 
the reptiles suddenly ceased ; they were chased from the church, 
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peace was restored, and the monk came to himself. Gavilus did 
not understand this vision, but, speaking about it some time after 
to a holy recluse of Germany, was told by the latter that the 
hero of his vision was at that moment only a few leagues distant. 
The friar hastened to the castle of Ottenheim, where Albert was 
stopping,. recognized him as the one seen in the vision, and 
repeated it to him. Albert could not explain it. But after his 
controversy with the university men he understood its meaning. 
It is given by some authors as a fact, by others asa legend. We 
will not take it upon ourselves to decide whether it be the one 
or the other. But, knowing the frequency with which God 
reveals his mysterious future to his beloved children on earth, 
we see no solid reason for refusing credence to it and placing it 
among the recorded facts of the life of Albert. 

In the sixty-sixth year of his age Albert was appointed 
bishop of Ratisbon by the direct command of the pope. He re- 
sisted with all the powers of his soul so great a promotion. He 
alleged his incapacity, his old age, his vows of poverty, and a 
hundred other excuses. The general of his order, on being ap- 
prized of the honor conferred upon him, immediately wrote him 
a pressing letter exhorting him to retain his humble habit and 
refuse the mitre. On bended knee, and by the humility of the 
Most Holy Virgin and of her Divine Son, the superior conjured 
Albert not to abandon his state of abasement. The superior 
regarded the reception of dignities as a fault against humility 
and poverty. But Albert had no need of the exhortations of his 
superior. He had, before the arrival of this document, request- 
ed to be freed from so onerous a position. Yetallin vain. A 
papal decree from Anagni bade him accept the proffered dignity, 
and informed him that longer resistance would be rebellion: 


“We are interested, as is fitting, with paternal affection in all that con- 
cerns this church [of Ratisbon]. Knowing, then, your numerous merits, 
and having agreed with our brethren the cardinals, we have resolved to 
place you over this church. For as you have ardently drunk of the pure | 
source of the divine law, and of the salutary waters of science, in such 
sort that your heart is replete with the fulness thereof and your judgment 
is sound in all that relates to God, we firmly hope that this church, which 
is overturned in spiritual matters as well as in temporal, will be healed by 
you, and that your unceasing efforts will repair all its injuries. We, there- 
fore, command you to obey our will, or rather that of Divine Providence, 
to submit to our choice, to repair to this diocese and assume its govern- 
ment according to the prudence which the Lord hasimparted to you. May 
you, with God’s grace, make constant progress in its reformation!” 


Having obtained the permission of his superiors, Albert, 
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after his ineffectual resistance, set out with great fear and regret 
for his new see of Ratisbon. He was exempted from his vow of 
poverty, because as bishop, and consequently temporal prince of 
the city, the possession of property became a necessity to him. 
He entered the town in the silence of the night, and betook him- 
self to his beloved convent in which, twenty years previous, he 
had fulfilled the duties of lecturer. But on the following day, 
when he took possession of his cathedral church, he received an 
ovation from the people of the city, who congratulated one an- 
other upon the fact that so learned and holy a man had been 
selected for the position. Albert immediately began his duties. 
During all his years of episcopacy he conformed his life to the 
rules of his monastic order. It is said that he traversed his vast 
diocese on foot, supporting himself only with a modest staff, 
whilst a beast of burden carried his episcopal robes and books. 
This will the more excite our admiration when we remember 
that Albert was now verging on his seventieth year. Moreover, 
it was in perfect opposition to the customs of the other German 
bishops of his time, who, as temporal rulers, loved to assemble 
at the national diets or diocesan synods surrounded by men-at- 
arms and attended by servants mounted on chargers. 

Whilst attending to the multitude of affairs pertaining to his 
office of bishop, he still found time to write an ample commen- 
tary on St. Luke, a work which ancient historians never tire of 
praising. In it, they say, Albert shows himself a second St. 
Luke—that is, “a physician who thoroughly knows how to heal 
souls.”” Hochstrat who saw this book in the sixteenth century, 
declares that it seems to him impossible that a person in the 
space of one year could have transcribed such a volume, even if 
he had had no other occupation. It is replete with interesting 
matter. Among other things the author relates that in St. 
Luke’s time certain men under assumed names, such as Apelles 
and Basilides, put forth many errors concerning our Lord; that 
there was in existence an apocryphal gospel on the infancy of 
our Saviour, likewise the so-called acts of St. Thomas and St. 
Matthew, which were filled with absurdities. In the acts of St. 
Thomas these writers went so far as to affirm that heaven was 
situated on a high mountain whose summit touched the moon. 
Albert then relates that our Saviour freed Magdalen from seven 
devils and cured Martha from a serious illness; that the little 
child presented to the disciples was named Martial, and that 
he became in time bishop of Limoges. He tells us also that the 
seamless garment of our Saviour must have been made by his 
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Blessed Mother, and that it was made in a manner similar to 
that in which certain gloves are manufactured to-day. It was 
_.also Mary, according to the opinion of the Fathers, who wrapped 
the loins of her Son with a veil, which she took from her head, 
-when the executioners despoiled the Redeemer of his garment. 
In this commentary, too, he states that the severity of his con- 
duct had incited many storms of persecution against him during 
his episcopacy, which rendered his position almost insupportable 
to him. His severe remarks on the reformation of morals was 
a rock of scandal and a constant reproach to many. Calumny 
raised itself against him. The old story of his connection with 
evil spirits was dragged forth once more, and his knowledge of the 
black arts was publicly asserted by those who sought to screen 
themselves from censure by concentrating public opinion upon 
the venerable bishop. He resided in a little cottage outside the 
‘city walls, and this was explained by his enemies (for, like all 
good men, he had an abundance of these in the wicked whom he 
sought to correct), who gave as a reason that he might be freer 
from publicity in his dealings with the spirits from the other 
world. But the very position of a German bishop preyed upon 
his mind and drove peace from his heart. It was so totally op- 
posed to his inclinations, the desires of his heart, and the ideal 
which he had formed of a representative of Christ, that he felt him- 
self a continual prey to uneasiness and the troubles of conscience. 
As bishop he was not only pastor of souls, but likewise a tem- 
poral ruler. He was expected to hold the crosier with one hand 
and wield the sword with the other. He found himself, as tem- 
poral prince, obliged to take part in festivities, to be present at 
public gatherings, and this always in state as a vassal of the 
realm. To a religious who had learned to cherish evangelical 
perfection, and whose soul sought constantly after the higher 
spiritual consolations, this life was especially galling. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to learn that Albert was anxious to 
be freed from it. After earnest and continual supplication his 
resignation was accepted, and in 1262 he was once more Albert, 
the Dominican monk. However, we must not imagine that he 
was now to spend his days in idleness. Although seventy years 
of age, he was still young enough to use his powers of eloquence 
in defence of the Holy Land. Hence, in the following year, we 
find him traversing Germany whilst preaching the crusade. On 
_ concluding his labors in this respect he returned to Wiirzburg, 
where, in all probability, he prepared his commentary on St. 


Mark. In this he tells us that on the night when our Lord was 
VOL. XXXVIIL—14 
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taken in the Garden of Olives St. Mark was also seized, de. 
spoiled of his clothing, and lost a thumb. He also states that 
the original copy of St. Mark’s Gospel is preserved at Aquileia; 
moreover, that the woman who exclaimed, “ Blessed is the 
womb that bore thee,” was called Marcella and was a servant of 
St. Martha. 

He returned once more to his favorite city of Cologne, reoc- 
cupied his old cell, and again gave himself up to the pleasing 
duties of expounding and writing. He wrote chiefly of the sac. 
rifice of the Mass, of the Holy Eucharist, and of the Blessed Vir. 
gin. Rudolph says of him that “he could not finish any work 
without something in praise of his heavenly Mother,” and Peter 
of Prussia calls him “Mary’s secretary.” In his Mariale he 
treats of every conceivable question concerning the Annuncia- 
tion, going into details which almost appear ridiculous; for in- 
stance, the questions: “ Under what form did the angel appear? 
Had it the form of a serpent, a dove, or that of a man, and why? 
To what sex did the angel belong? What was its apparent age 
at the moment of the Annunciation? Was ita child or a young 
man? What was its clothing? Was it white, black, or of vari- 
ous colors? At what moment of the twenty-four hours did the 
Annunciation take place?” and so on. Then again he asks: 
“ Did the Blessed Virgin possess a knowledge of the seven libe- 
ral arts?” This he answers in the affirmative, saying that many 
saints have been divinely instructed in earthly sciences, hence 
these praises should not be denied to Mary. “The book,” says 
his biographer, “is less a dogmatic and learned treatise than a 
poem, in which the imagination, like an industrious bee, gathers 
from every object of creation and from the flowers of science 
the honey of its arguments in her praise.” 

During the following years Albert was called away from his 
protessor’s life, frst to Paris to defend the memory and reputa- 
tion of his dear St. Thomas, who had died; then he was sum- 
moned to take part in the Council of Lyons. On the conclusion 
of these labors he returned to Cologne, where he continued till 
his memory gave way. This, as we have seen before, had been 
predicted in his youth. 


“The blessed Father Albert,” says one of his writers, “now bent with 
age, was one day delivering his lecture to a numerous and illustrious audi- 
ence in the convent of Cologne, and, while he painfully sought for proofs 
to establish his thesis, his memory suddenly forsook him, to the great sur- 
prise of every one. After a brief silence he recovered from his embarrass- 
ment and expressed himself thus: ‘My friends, I am desirous to disclose to 
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you the past and the present. When in my youth I devoted myself to 
study, and distinguished myself therein, I chose for my inheritance, under 
the impulse of the Holy Spirit and the Blessed Mother of God, the order of 
Friars Preachers, and the Divine Mother encouraged me to apply myself un- 
ceasingly to study. This I have done through persevering efforts and the 
help of prayer. What I could not gather through books I have ever ob- 
tained through prayer. But as I frequently with sighs besought this sweet 
and compassionate Virgin, and on one occasion ardently importuned her to 
bestow upon me the light of eternal wisdom, and at the same time to 
strengthen my heart in faith that I might never be absorbed by the science 
of philosophy nor shaken in my belief, she appeared to me and comforted 
me with these words: “ Persevere, my son, in virtue and in works of study. 
God will guard thy knowledge and preserve it pure for the good of the 
church. In order not to waver in thy faith, all thy knowledge and philo- 
sophical distinctions shall vanish at the close of thy life. Thou shalt be- 
come like a child in the innocence and simplicity of thy belief. After this 
thou shalt depart to God. And when thy memory shall one day fail thee 
in a public lecture, it will be a sign of the approaching visitation of thy 
Judge.” My friends, what was then foretold is about to be accomplished. 
I know and recognize now that my time is spent and that the term of my 
life is at hand.’ Having thus spoken, he ended for ever his teaching. He 
descended from his chair, bathed in tears, and, bidding an affectionate and 
tender farewell to his students, retired to the privacy of his humble cell.” , 
“Every philosophical principle,” says Rudolph, “then escaped 
his recollection, and he remembered no more than the text of 
the Holy Scriptures and that of Aristotle.” He withdrew his 
mind from all exterior things, and, separated from the earth and 
living only for God, he journeyed in thought and desire to his 
eternal home. Some time after Sigfried, Archbishop of Cologne, 
came as usual to see the aged religious, and, knocking at the door 
of the cell, called out: “ Albert, are you there?” The venerable 
master did not open the door, but merely answered: “ Albert is 
no longer here ; he was here once upon atime.” From this time 
the thought of death was ever present in his mind. He chose 
his place of sepulture in the church of his monastery, and daily 
visited his grave. Having received all the sacraments of the 
church, and sighing for the moment of dissolution, he gave up 
his beautiful soul into the hands of his Maker on the 15th of 
November, 1280, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 


THE highest point of central France is the Pic de Sancy, 
‘which springs from the volcanic mass of Mont Dore, its preci- 
,pitous sides furrowed and rent by old subterranean fires, and 
lashed by two torrents that afterwards unite to form the Dor. 
dogne. From the top you look off at the north over a wild sea 
of billowy mountains that enclose the fertile plains of Limagne, 
prominent among which is the round summit of the Puy de 
Déme. At the east the far-off horizon is bounded by the Alps. 
At the south are the sharp peaks of Cantal, and beyond them 
the Cevennes. At the west is a boundless view towards Limou- 
sin. In the immediate neighborhood is a giant family of peaks 
and cones, riven and seamed, and covered with huge detached 
rocks, black as if they had passed through the fire. Glistening 
here and there are the blue waters of little lakes where once 
poured forth torrents of lava. And directly beneath the Pic is 
the yawning gorge of Enfer, worthy of the name, lined with 
rocks that seem blackened with the fumes of Tartarus, and over- 
hung by a forest of gloomy firs. In one place towards the east 
the chain seems to open, and an isolated mount advances 
through wild, surging peaks like a promontory in the stormy 
ocean, and on one side of it you are surprised to see a small 
chapel of hewn volcanic rock, substantial enough to resist the 
fierce winds that reign so large a part of the year in these moun- 
tains. This is the chapel of Notre Dame de Vassiviére, one of 
the most popular sanctuaries of Auvergne. The sight of this 
chapel among tle seething mountains, looking down into a maze 
ef tortuous valleys filled with sighing winds and the noise of the 
rushing torrent, is like the refreshing vision of the Virgin among 
the chasms of the great middle region of expiation. It svands on 
a shelf of the mountain covered with verdure in the summer, 
reminding one of that green recess in the mountains of Pur- 
gatory to which Sordello led Dante and Virgil, where, amid the 
fragrance of flowers and tender herbage brighter than the 
emerald newly broken, rose the sweet chant of the Salve Regina 
from a multitude of souls. The sky above is as blue as the azure 
mantle of the Madonna, the light has that golden purity and 
softness which so struck Chateaubriand in Auvergne, and the 
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earth, where the rock does not crop out, is covered with rude 
vegetation. But snow lingers the greater part of the year on 
the surrounding heights, volcanic though they be; the winds are 
often too violent to encounter with impunity, and the place be- 
comes in winter a horrible solitude which no pilgrim ventures to 
break. The herdsmen themselves descend with their flocks and 
herds from the fat pastures that give the mountain its name, 
sometimes written Vacciviére. The bell of the chapel ceases to 
ring, and the Virgin herself is taken out of the sanctuary and 
borne down with plaintive chant along the sorrowful Way of 
the Cross, which the pious mountaineers have set up on the 
declivity, to the neighboring town of Besse. 

A small village once stood on Mt. Vassiviére, but it was 
ruined in the fourteenth century by the English freebooters, who 
left a fragment only of the old church standing in which was 
a Virgin that perhaps inspired them with respect. The way 
tothe castle of La Tour d'Auvergne, the seat of an illustrious 
family of which Besse was a dependency, lay across this moun- 
tain, and the traveller generally paused before the ruined oratory 
to say a prayer and quench his thirst at Our Lady’s well. But 
it was not till two centuries later that the church was rebuilt 
by the people of Besse, aided by the offerings of the numerous 
pilgrims who in summer were attracted to the mountain by the 
increasing fame of its Virgin. The peasants themselves cut 
rocks out of the neighboring lava-beds for the walls. It is only 
a small building, forty-eight by twenty-four feet, to which the 
form of a cross has been given by the addition of two little side 
chapels, in one of which is the statue of Our Lady—that is, in 
the season—behind a strong grating, surrounded by lamps and 
tapers and numerous votive offerings after the taste of the good 
peasantry. The chapel was consecrated by Bishop Antoine de 
St. Nectaire in 1555. Near by is a stone cross and an oratory 
beneath which flows a sacred spring of pure water—not abun- 
dant, but never-failing—where pilgrims come to drink and fill 
their flasks to carry home. 

When Pope Clement XI. conferred an indulgence on Notre 
Dame de Vassiviére he expressly declared in the document that 
it would be made void by receiving any sum, however small, 
even as a voluntary offering, for gaining the indulgence. 

Our Lady remains on Mt. Vassiviére about three months only 
of the year. The rest of the time is spent in her chapel at 
Besse, which is about two leagues distant. Her descent and 
ascent are the two great events of the year in these mountains, 
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and it is quite worth while, apart from any religious motive, to 
witness a scene so extraordinary and picturesque. 

Besse is a mountain village of about two thousand inhabitants 
that stands on a basaltic rock, its houses built of lava giving the 
place a severe, gloomy aspect, and the roofs covered with slabs 
of gray stone. It has some interesting features of medizval 
character, such as the Maison de la Reine Marguerite; but the 
people have a still more antique aspect, for their dress, without 
their suspecting it, is after the fashion of the ancient Romans, and 
their language has many a Latin idiom. Nor is this strange 
when we consider how long the Romans held possession of this 
country. From the centre of the town rises a tall spire of the 
eleventh century belonging to the collegiate church of St. An- 
drew, which is surrounded by old graves. The Romanesque 
nave of this church has some curiously carved capitals on its 
pillars, and out of the aisles open a series of chapels, each of 
which has its special family that for generations has considered 
it a privilege to provide for its altar. Twelve columns support 
the arches of the choir, in which are two rows of oaken stalls 
for the canons, and two ambones at the end after the ancient 
fashion. Behind the choir is a chapel brilliant with gilding and 
the blaze of lamps and tapers which, as they are consumed, are 
constantly renewed, like the prayers of successive worshippers. 
This is the winter sanctuary of Notre Dame de Vassiviére, who, 
the greater part of the year, stands here in the dim seclusion of a 
grated niche. Here people are always to be found at prayer. 
Every morning are Masses and the singing of popular hymns. 
And all through the day the whispered prayer, the clink of the 
rosary, and the bowed form wrapped in silent contemplation are 
never wanting to testify to the piety of the inhabitants. But 
this is nothing extraordinary. There is not a town or hamlet 
in any Catholic country where the traveller will not find some 
such secluded chapel, or oratory, or favored altar, where the soft 
tide of devotion never seems to ebb. It is the custom for a num- 
ber of people at Besse to bind themselves by a temporary vow 
to Notre Dame de Vassiviére (generally for one year) for the 
purpose of obtaining some special grace. These votaries furnish 
a certain number of candles for her chapel, and walk, candle in 
hand, in the processions directly behind the clergy. This devo- 
tion is called the reinage, and the members are styled kings and 
queens for the time. ie 

Before going back to her mountain home the Virgin 3s 
brought out of her niche into the choir, and for nine days re 
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mains enthroned in full view of the people who come here in 
crowds to see the Bonne Dame qui va partir. At certain hours 
a special place around her is reserved. for the poor and infirm 
from the neighboring hospital, who more than the rest seem to 
need the protection of a higher power. In the evening the 
peasants flock in from the mountain-sides and ravines. The 
whole parish assembles. The throne of Mary is doubly lit up, 
and benediction is given from the altar. At length comes the 
day when the Virgin is to ascend the mountain. This is called 
the Féte de la Montée. It is on the 2d of July—the day of the 
Visitation that commemorates Mary’s rising up in haste to go 
to the mountains of Judea to see her cousin Elizabeth. The 
bells solemnly announce her departure. An immense proces- 
sion is formed at seven o’clock in the morning. Mt. Dore and 
all the attendant peaks are lit up by the joyful sun. The 
valleys are ready to put off their gloom. The people have 
on their festive garments and most cheerful holiday aspect. 
Some of the worthiest members of the parish bring the Virgin 
out of the church on their shoulders. Others surround her 
with torches in their hands. Behind are the priests in white 
robes, making bare their tonsured heads. Then come the kings 
and queens of the reznage, candle in hand, and young maidens 
wearing the image of Mary on blue ribbons. The children and 
old people only go as far as the esplanade on the outskirts, 
where they weepingly bid Our Lady adieu as she is held up by 
the priest signing them with the sign of the cross. Then the 
procession goes winding up a path hewn along the side of a 
ravine, to the opposite bank of which flock the peasantry to 
salute the Bonne Vidrge qui monte. Village after village joins the 
bannered line as it winds up the mountain-side, making the air 
ring with all the tender epithets given Our Lady in her litany, 
as well as with stirring hymns in the vernacular, one of which is 
specially popular with its powerful refrain, Courage, bon pélerin ! 
which produces a fine effect in the mountains. At the foot of 
Mt. Vassiviére they begin the prayers of the Via Crucis, going 
from one huge cross té another with the sorrowful plaint of the 
Stabat Mater. 

A crowd of pilgrims have been waiting on the holy mountain 
since the previous evening, some of whom have made ready for 
the reception of the Virgin. They come out to meet her as she 
draws near, and the two processions, like Mary and Elizabeth, 
meet to mingle their hymns of rejoicing. They proceed to the 
oratory of the fountain, after which the Virgin is triumphantly 
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borne into the church, where the altars are illuminated and em- 
balmed with flowers. After the morning functions the mount- 
aineers pour into the church to kiss her feet by way of testifying 
their joy at her return. 

There are three great festivals on Mt. Vassiviére besides that 
of the Montée. The first is the Sunday after the Visitation, which 
is called the Grand Dimanche, or the Dimanche des Processions, 
when all the neighboring hamlets and villagés come here in pro- 
cession, with the curés at their head, brightening up the moun- 
tain paths with long lines of many-colored banners and crosses 
streaming with gay ribbons, and singing joyfully as they come. 
The shepherds and herdsmen hurry in from the four winds. 
Seven or eight thousand people, at the least, assemble on this 
* occasion if the weather is favorable. Mass is said in the open 
air before the church, the people kneeling on the greensward 
around, all taking part in the hymns and chants. Then, indeed, 
you may hear a multitude of souls sweetly singing the Salve 
Regina in a mountain recess as green and flower-enamelled as 
that seen by the great Florentine. This Mass is offered for 
those who aided in erecting the Via Crucis on the mountain. 

The second great festival is that of St. Louis, which is sol- 
emnly observed on the mount. The origin of this special de- 
votion is not known, but he is the saint chiefly honored in this 
vicinity, and the name of Louis is generally added to the other 
names given at baptism. 

The third festival is that of the Nativity of Our Lady. On 
this occasion there are no processions, no banners floating in the 
air, no hymns and litanies echoing through the mountains. The 
people come in groups from every quarter, quietly praying as 
they come. Some ascend the mountain on their knees. The 
contrast with the Grand Dimanche is very striking, but, ‘though 
less joyous, is truly impressive. The Mass of the day is offered: 
for the benefactors of the chapel. There is no regular chapiain 
on the mountain, but the clergy of Besse come here by turns to 
officiate during the three months the Virgin remains. Their 
duties are by no means light, for besides the offices of the priest- 
hood they have the superintendence of the pilgrims, who arrive 
daily and often spend the night inthe church. The Pére Branche 
relates how, among the visitors of past times, once came a Hugue- 
not, on whom the Madonna, all benign as she is, turned her back; 
which is not at all surprising, to be sure, when we consider 
what short work his fellow-religionists generally made of such 
Chapels. In the records of Notre Dame de Vassiviére is a docu- 
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ment of some interest written by M. de Coligny (of the same 
family as the noted admiral of the sixteenth century), whose 
son Gilbert married Louise Frangoise, daughter of Count de 
Bussy-Rabutin, and granddaughter of St. Jane de Chantal : 


“I, Gaspard de Coligny, count of Saligny, marshal of the royal camp, 
etc., do certify and attest to whomsoever it may concern that in the year 
1639, and the month of August, being in the army commanded by Mar- 
shal de Chatillon * after the siege of St. Omer and the capture of Renty, 
the said army after the siege of Renty having gone to the abbey of Tou- 
relle, I found myself suffering from constant fever, the violence of which 
forced me to leave the army, and, being transported to St. Quentin to re- 
ceive medical treatment, I was attended by the Sieur de Orstois, the ordi- 
nary physician of his lordship the Cardinal de Richelieu, who having 
given me every attention, and moreover tried every remedy that he judged 
by his knowledge to be useful for the restoration of my health, did not, 
however, succeed, so that instead of being relieved I was reduced to such 
an extremity that all human remedies appeared to be useless. Whereupon 
the Sieur Dubouchet, a gentleman of my suite, suggested to me to implore 
the aid of Heaven through the intercession of Notre Dame de Vassiviére ; 
which being resolved upon, I addressed myself to the holy Virgin with 
prayers and vows, begging her to obtain from the Divine Goodness the 
restoration of my health, if useful to the salvation of my soul, promising, 
out of gratitude for such a benefit, to visit the said place of Vassiviére as 
soon as it would be possible ; and having ended my prayer, I felt in a mo- 
ment wonderfully relieved and all at once freed from the violence of my 
fever, which sudden change of condition in my person being long consid- 
ered by me and the said Sieur Dubouchet, we judged and acknowledged 
that it was the miraculous effect of the intercession of the Virgin,. which 
made me repeat my vows, and in seven or eight days I was so convalescent 
that I had myself purposely conveyed from my chateau of Dorne in Niver- 
nais to this present place of Vassiviére and before the image of the Virgin, 
to thank her for the celestial favor which she had obtained by her inter- 
cession. And here I acknowledge and declare before the said image that 
I firmly believe and judge that the recovery of my health is a miracle ope- 
‘rated through the intercession of the holy Virgin, and make this present 
declaration and avowal in the presence of the said Sieur Dubouchet (who 
has made his attestation before M. Charrier, the treasurer-general of 
France) ; the Sieur Fougerette, one of the gentlemen of my household; M. 
Antoine Godivel, practitioner at law and chatelain at Besse; that venerable 
personage, M. Jean Mathieu, priest; and M. Jean Duchieu, secretary and 
warden of this chapel ; and at their request I deliver this act to be placed 


in the archives of the said chapel of Vassiviére. Done the first day of 
June, 1642.” 


Here follow the signatures of M. de Coligny and the five wit- 
nesses, 


*Marshal de Chatillon was the grandson of Admiral de Coligny, and also named Gas- 
pard, 
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In the list of visitors to Notre Dame de Vassiviére we find 
also the honored name of Massillon, the eloquent bishop of Cler- 
mont, who came here in the summer of 1727. 

The Virgin is carried down the mount the first Sunday after 
the 21st of September. All the herdsmen from the pastures come 
with their families to spend the last hours at the feet of the 
Bonne Dame. The church is filled the evening before. All 
night is spent in prayer. Everybody goes to confession and 
receives the Holy Eucharist in-the morning. When the statue 
is taken down these pious mountaineers all rise and press for- 
ward with emotion to kiss her feet and bid her adieu. They 
touch her with their rosaries. They press the fringe of her blue 
mantle. The procession starts late in the afternoon, in order to 
reach Besse early in the evening. Fires on the mountains an- 
nounce her descent. The town is illuminated. The ways are 
strewn with flowers and green branches. Arches of verdure 
span the streets. Transparencies recount the benefits of the 
Virgin of Vassiviére. The old Walls are adorned with garlands 
and a thousand lights. The church of St. Andrew, without and 
within, is more resplendent than the rest of the town. The peo- 
ple go out in pomp to meet the Vierge qui descend, as at the ap- 
proach of a queen. A touching meeting takes place on the es- 
planade, where the Virgin pauses while they sing their songs 
of welcome. The solemn march now becomes atriumph. The 
Virgin, clothed in a rich mantle of gold, is surrounded by torches. 
The clergy attend her, and the magistrates act as a guard against 
the pressure of the enthusiastic crowd. There ase fireworks and 
other demonstrations of joy as they enter the town. The bells 
ring. The church is already crowded, and beneath the arch of 
the sanctuary sown with golden stars is a throne resplendent 
with light for her whom they call the Reine des Montagnes. As 
soon as she appears on the threshold there is a prolonged cry. 
Every eye is fastened on her. And the exclamation of St. Ber- 
nard as he entered the church of Spire rises from all these glad 
tongues: “O clemens, O pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria!” 

Coming down from Mt. Vassiviére, following one by one the 
fourteen huge crosses, you come suddenly upon a beautiful basin 
of water of crystal purity, encircled by a sinuous rim of verdure 
which you can trace by its vividness of color as it encompasses 
the clear mirror of the little lake. The sides of the basin rise 
directly up from the valley to the height of one hundred feet. 
This is Lake Pavin, the crater of an extinct volcano now filled 
with water. There are several of these curious lakes in this 
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region, such as Lac Chauvin and Lac Estivadon, like bowls of 
mountain water reflecting the blue sky and beaded over with 
silvery bubbles. They are best seen from the neighboring 
heights. The country around is of surprising beauty, with its 
peaks, and cliffs, and fallen prisms of basalt half buried in the 
lush vegetation. Further on, rising out of a charming, well- 
wooded valley, is the old feudal castle of Murol, that seems to 
grow out of the lofty rock on which it stands, so it is difficult to 
tell where the hand of man begins and that of nature ends. It 
overlooks the beautiful Lake Chambon, on the banks of which St. 
Sidonius Apollinaris is said to have lived, and the beauty of the 
spot and richness of vegetation are worthy of a poet. Here is 
an extensive wood of beeches through which winds the silvery 
Couze. 

Not far off, at the north, is La Roche Vendée, on which once 
stood the celebrated fortress where Aymerigot Marcel, the cap- 
tain of the English freebooters to whom Froissart devotes 
several chapters, lived with his band. From this redoubtable 
hold he used to issue forth, not so much to shed blood as to pil- 
lage and take captive those who could afford to pay a heavy 
ransom. “ There is no pleasure or glory in this world,” said he 
to his followers, “like what men-at-arms such as ourselves en- 
joyed. How happy were we when, riding out in search of ad- 
ventures, we met a rich abbot, a merchant, or a string of mules 
well laden with draperies, furs, or spices from Montpellier, 
Béziers, or other places! Everything was ours, or at least ran- 
somed to our will. Every day we gained money. We lived 
like kings, and when we went abroad the country trembled. 
Everything was ours going and returning.” He kept his wife 
and treasures, however, in the neighboring castle of St. Soupéry, 
so named from Superius, a saint of this region who suffered 
martyrdom with St. Salvie, Bishop of Amiens in the time of 
Charlemagne. The tower of La Roche Vendée is now wholly 
gone. Only a few vigorous pines grow from the rocks where 
it once stood, a terror to the country around. 

The names of many other places of which we had read early 
in life in the delightful pages of the old chronicler fell pleasantly 
upon the ear as we came across them in this region, such as 
Issoire, La Nonnette, etc. One, however, is associated with 
gentler, holier memories than any he recounts. This is Notre 
Dame d'Orcival, an ancient sanctuary of great renown, that 
stands in a narrow valley enclosed by mountains, about fifteen 
miles north of Mont Dore. Some think its name derived from 
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Ursi vallis—the valley of the bear; others from Orci va/lis—the 
valley of hell. Both derivations testify to the wild, sinister as- 
pect of this region before it became, under the protection of 
Mary, a valley of holiness and peace. The black, calcined rocks 
of the volcanic mountains, and in their midst the gloomy valley 
where perhaps once stood a temple of Pluto, naturally suggest 
the latter derivation, and the old bear-skin coverings of the 
church doors, fastened by bands of iron terminating in curious 
heads of wild beasts finely wrought—the wild beasts that per- 
haps infested this country when covered with forests—make the 
former equally probable. 

How popular the church of Notre Dame d’Orcival was a 
thousand years ago is proved by the number of chains and fet- 
ters that in the ninth century were suspended on the front by 
captives delivered from the cruel Norman through the media- 
tion of Our Lady of Orcival. And beneath the church is an- 
other memento of that age and of Our Lady’s power—a fountain 
that sprang up at the prayer of the people when, besieged by 
the Normans, they were dying of thirst. But it was still several 
centuries earlier, when all this region was a wilderness, that a 
hermit came to this sequestered valley and banished the shades 
of Orcus and tamed the ferocious beasts. When his cell grew 
into a monastery settlers gathered around either to profit by the 
teachings of the monks or by their charity. In this way grew 
up the compact village that now fills the valley. 

The present church-of Orcival was built in the eleventh cen- 
tury. It is, perhaps, the finest Romanesque church in Au- 
vergne. Old legends say the plan was drawn by an angel, and 
in the night, while the builders were asleep, the work was carried 
on by an invisible hand. It stands on the steep bank of a tor- 
rent, and from whatever point it is viewed it is at once majestic 
and beautiful. There is, indeed, a certain severity in its aspect, 
but you are struck by its elegance and the harmony of its style 
and proportions. The columns of the nave and choir have 
storied capitals quaintly carved that are not unprofitable to 
study. On one you see the fall of Adam and Eve. On another 
the folly of avarice is represented by a miser whom two demons 
are about to draw into perdition by thrusting their long hooks 
into the purse suspended from his neck. The moral is point- 
ed by the words, O fol. dives. And soon. In every stone isa 
sermon. And there are numerous side chapels into which you 
can retire, as into your closet, to reflect on what you have just 
been taught anew, and two staircases lead down from the tran- 
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septs into a solemn crypt, the graceful arches of which meet in 
the centre, supported by twelve pillars of stone at once solid and 
beautiful. The high altar is turned to the east, and above it 
stands, surrounded by angels, an ancient statue of the Blessed 
Virgin attributed to St. Luke, carved out of some incorruptible 
wood from the East. This is Our Lady of Orcival. The face 
is nearly black, but the remainder of the statue is covered with 
silver at the expense of the people of Clermont, who, out of 
gratitude for protection in time of pestilence, have for ages 
taken care of the statue, resilvering it when necessary, and pro- 
viding it with crowns, as well as veils and: draperies of rich 
tissue. 

All the great barons of the province in medizval times were 
benefactors to the church of Orcival: The Counts d’Auvergne 
gave it the chapel of St. Barnabas on the Puy de Déme with 
lands adjacent, and a procession was made there every year on 
the festival of that saint by the clergy of Orcival. William VII., 
Count d’Auvergne, for benefits rendered, enjoined on the prior 
to go with his brethren in procession to La Chaise Dieu every 
year, on the anniversary of his father’s death, to pray for his 
soul and the souls of his ancestors. The Montpensiers and lords 
of Allégre were also benefactors. Gilbert de Chabannes, grand 
seneschal of Guienne in the filteenth century, and lord of Roche- 
fort, of which Orcival was a fief, and who sprang from one of the 
most ancient families of France—a family allied with its kings 
—was so generous to the church that the clergy allowed him 
to erect a tomb before the high altar, in which his second wife, 
Catherine de Bourbon-Vendéme, a woman of eminent piety and 
justly venerated in these mountains for her bounty to the poor, 
was buried. It is said the loaves she was carrying to the needy 
one day were changed into roses when her husband sought to 
know what she had in her mantle—a beautiful legend also related 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary and St. Germaine of Pibrac. 

Many silver lamps were in former times given to the altar of 
‘ Notre Dame d’Orcival by various towns that owed to her their 
deliverance from the plague. And several were given by private 
individuals, such as the father of the unfortunate Cing-Mars. 
And two were presented by Jean Voétte, counsellor-at-law of 
Clermont, together with fifteen hundred livres for their mainte- 
nance, and two “trees” of wrought iron on which to suspend 
them each side of the altar. 

Among the great memories of Orcival is the visit of Louis, 
Duke of Bourbon, who in 1385, after delivering the country from - 
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the English freebooters, came in solemn pomp to the church of 
Our Lady, attended by a brilliant company of knights and lords, 
and hung up the flags he had captured before the venerated 
image of Mary, rendering her homage for his success. And in 
1390 Sir Robert de Bethune, Viscount de Meaux, before pro- 
ceeding against the free companies that were once more ravag- 
ing the country under the leadership of Aymerigot Marcel, as 
related by Froissart, came to Orcival with more than four hun- 
dred lances and one hundred Genoese crossbows, and a large 

number of knights and squires whose names are given by the 
great chronicler, to commend the result of their expedition to 
Our Lady. And not in vain, for they soon captured the almost 
impregnable hold of La Roche Vendée. 

The great festival at Orcival is that of the Ascension. A 
crowd assembles the evening before, and after the vesper ser- 
vice the Virgin is taken down and the people press forward to 
kiss her feet. The church remains full all night—nave, choir, 
the galleries, and crypt, which are all illuminated. Nothing dis- 
turbs the silence and devotion of the multitude. Priests are 
hearing confessions the whole night. Masses commence before 
the dawn, and the number of communicants is immense. More 
pilgrims arrive in the morning from all parts of Auvergne and 
even beyond. There are generally ten or twelve thousand in 
all. After High Mass the procession takes place. The Virginis 
brought out by four curés who have the right. Their feet are 
bare and their heads uncovered. They proceed up a winding 
road dug along the acclivity to the Tombeau de la Viérge, as the 
site of a more ancient church that once contained the Virgin of 
Orcival is called. Here they sing the Salve Regina and the 
officiating priest, holding the statue in his hands, gives a blessing 
to the people who fill the valley and cover the sides of the 
enclosing mountains. 

Apart from this grand festival a great number of villages 
come here, parish by parish, in procession. Twenty-two towns 
come annually in fulfilment of a vow. One of these is Royat, 
which was attacked by a terrible pestilence in 1631. Nothing 
stopped its ravages till the people had recourse to Notre Dame 
d’Orcival. From that time they have never failed to make an 
annual pilgrimage here. The sight of this pious band returning 
home from their expedition is touching. You perceive the long 
file winding through the sinuous valley as they approach Royat. 
You see the gay colors of their dresses and banners among the 
green leafage of the trees. You catch fragments of their hymns 
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borne on by the wind. At the edge of the village they are wel- 
comed back by the old people and children who were not strong 
enough to endure a march of ten hours. 

This sanctuary, that had been venerated for more than a thou- 
sand years, whose altars had invariably been served by men of 
irreproachable lives, did not escape in the Revolution. The 
wrought-iron screen of the choir was torn down, all the decora- 
tions were destroyed, the statues were burned, the sacred vessels 
and priestly robes carried off, and of the nine harmonious bells 
four were broken in pieces. The very tombs were opened and 
the ashes cast out to the winds. Even the body of the holy Ca- 
therine de Bourbon-Vendéme, found entire, was not spared. 
The statue of Our Lady was fortunately concealed in a recess of 
the wall, and was brought forth in 1800 and placed on the altar 
where it now is, rendering the church of Notre Dame d’Orcival 
the most noted place of pilgrimage in Auvergne. 

There are a countless number of rural chapels of less extended 
répute in this country which are both delightful and profitable 
to visit. You may not behold in them the splendor of city fes- 
tivals. There is no grandeur of architecture, or wealth of art 
in any form, that appeals to the eye. There are no rich paint- 
ings or works of sculpture; no trained choirs or choice instru- 
ments of music to please the fastidious ear. You see only the 
simple festivals of a rural people, who perhaps have only a dim 
consciousness of the grandeur of nature around them and the 
picturesqueness of their own pious observances. But certainly 
few religious demonstrations are more touching than in such un- 
pretending chapels. The golden age of medizval times seems 
to have lingered in these mountains, where, at the popular fes- 
tivals, the confessionals are crowded night and day, thousands 
of people press forward to the table of the Lord, and pilgrims 
with bleeding feet come to fulfil their vows. 

One of these chapels is on the western side of Mont Dore, 
not far from La Tour d’Auvergne. It is Notre Dame de Fon- 
taine Sainte, so called from its miraculous spring. It stands in 
a charming, picturesque region in the midst of rich mountain 
pastures where graze vast herds of cattle. Everywhere are 
scattered chalets, called in this vicinity durons, where quantities 
of cheese are made. The women wear an antique coiffure some- 
thing like a veil, confined by a fillet around the head. Their 
skirts are short to facilitate their progress over the hills, and the 
bright kerchiefs around their necks are confined by stomachers 
similar to those you see in the Roman Campagna. The chapel 
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of Notre Dame de Fontaine Sainte is associated with all the joys 
and sorrows of this rustic people, but it has nothing noteworthy 
to attract the curiosity of the mere traveller. It is only one of 
the small centres of rural devotion that diffuse around them a 
secret moral influence that is incalculable in its benefits. In fact, 
it is scarcely known except among the mountaineers of western 
Auvergne, who hold it in equal reverence with Notre Dame de 
Vassiviére and Notre Dame d’Orcival, which in their pious 
naiveté they call The Three Sisters. 





CELTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


MADAME DE STAEL once compared architecture to frozen 
music. It might perhaps be equally well described as petrified 
history. The growth or decay of a people, and the stages of 
its material and mental progress, can be read in its buildings 
as well as in its literature, and often more clearly and fully. 
The gigantic works of the old Romans tell of their imperial 
power and wide dominion as forcibly as the pages of Livy or 
Tacitus. The intellectual supremacy of Athens in the ancient 
world is proclaimed as loudly by the perfected beauty of the 
Parthenon as by the story of Thucydides. The Gothic cathe- 
drals bring before us the religious fervor and the cultivated 
thought of the middle ages as we should never conceive them 
from a perusal of the dry contemporary chronicles, and the ma- 
terialism of the eighteenth century finds expression alike in the 
secular character and inartistic style of its buildings. Nor are 
the historical lessons to be drawn from architecture confined to 
wide generalities. The sharp distinctions of style between the 
neighboring cities of Italy tell us of the exclusive spirit of the 
medizval republics in that land, even as the uniformity of style 
through modern France shows the centralization which is so 
striking a characteristic of its government, be it monarchy, em- 
pire, or republic. The fortress-palaces of Florence indicate the 
turbulence of its restless democracy, as well as their wealth and 
artistic feelings; and the light and graceful buildings of Venice, 
with the numerous foreign elements engrafted on their designs, 
tell of the domestic order and wide commerce of the queen of 
the Adriatic. 
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But if history can thus be read in buildings as well as in 
books, the same principles of investigation must guide us in the 
one study as in the other. Literary history, if it be worthy 
of the name, does not confine itself to recording decisive bat- 
tles and describing the characters of mighty leaders. It seeks 
to bring before us the whole of human society as it existed in 
days now gone by, and not merely a few prominent characters 
or events. It finds often more valuable information in long- 
neglected sources, in memoirs, in letters and old charters, than 
in official annals or the pages of courtly historians. To the mod- 
ern writer the journal of a Pepys is more interesting than the 
elaborate history of a Clarendon. He would sooner trace out 
the growth of commerce, of learning, of popular liberties in a 
nation than tell the succession of its brilliant nobles and states- 
men. The latter is an easier and more attractive task, but the 
former is a far more useful one. In like manner, if we seek to 
read history in architecture we must not confine our attention 
to the great masterpieces or the finished styles of art exclu- 
sively. We shall often find in humble buildings and rude monu- 
ments a key to the principles of art which guided the construc- 
tion of the greatest, as well as a record of the steps by which 
progress was made, such as we might seek in vain m the latter. 
Considered artistically, the rude buildings of early times may be 
regarded in the same way as we look on the early sketches of a 
great painter or the first essays of a distinguished writer. In 
architecture the work of each age is but a step in the progress 
of the race. And its historic value must be judged not merely 
by its intrinsic merits, but also by comparison with what went 
before and. what followed it. In this way alone can we properly 
read history in architecture, and when it is thus read it instructs 
at once in the progress of society and the principles of art. 

In architecture, as in literature, however, though it is easy to 
trace progress through certain periods, the first stages are gen- 
erally lost in obscurity. The architecture of most European 
nations can be traced back to a Roman origin, deeply modified, 
indeed, by local character, but essentially Roman both in con- 
structive and decorative elements. In France, Spain, and along 
both banks of the Rhine, as well as in Italy, Roman architecture 
once prevailed, like Roman language and law, and, though de- 
based during the decline of the empire and the invasions of 
the barbarians, it still furnished the models for the buildings 
which later generations erected. The modified Roman style 


was transplanted into the German territories by Charlemagne 
VOL, XXXVII—15 
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and his successors, and thus in none of these countries can we 
trace the growth of architecture from the simple buildings of 
the native tribes, such as they are described by Czsar and 
Tacitus. Even in Italy itself the forms derived from Greece 
so modified the old native art that it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty we can trace back a few of its elements. The old buildings 
have been mostly swept away, and the saying of Augustus that 
he had found Rome of brick and left it of marble is a good illus- 
tration of the fate of early Italian architecture. 

There is, however, one country in western Europe on whose 
soil we can still trace the growth of architecture from the rude 
stone hut and cairn of the earliest stages of civilization up to the 
perfection of the groined and richly-decorated church or cathe- 
dral. Through the whole duration of the Roman Empire Ire- 
land remained untouched alike by the imperial arms or the im- 
perial civilization; only the introduction of Christianity brought 
Rome, and that at first but slightly, into contact with Ireland. 
St. Patrick and the early missioners who planted Christianity in 
the remote western island, though obedient to the Holy See, 
and in uninterrupted communion with it, made, apparently, no 
attempt to introduce a foreign civilization or foreign customs 
among their converts. They obtained a modification of the 
native laws in such points as they conflicted with Christianity, 
but otherwise they did not change either the political or 
the social organization of the country. Their stone churches 
were built on the type of the Celtic clochdus, or beehive- 
shaped houses, and their monasteries were formed on the model 
of the Celtic dun, or walled hamlet, and not on that of the 
Roman villa, as on the Continent of Europe. Thus the Irish 
Celts after the establishment of Christianity, as well as their 
pagan forefathers, were left to work out their mental and ma- 
terial civilization from their own resources. Whatever they 
achieved in letters, laws, or art bore an essentially native cha- 
racter, and in nothing is this more clearly expressed than in 
their architecture. 

The purely Celtic architecture of Ireland extends in point of 
time from about the date of Julius Czsar, or perhaps earlier, to 
the close of the twelfth century. After that time the buildings 
that continued to be erected were modified to a great extent by 
Norman influences, though in the unsubdued districts the native 
art continued to live on, though with declining glories, at least 
three centuries later. The number of buildings older than the 
Norman invasion is, however, extremely great. Of round towers 
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alone considerably more than a hundred are still standing, most 
of them nearly perfect. The more or less ruined churches and 
oratories of every kind, from the rude cell of uncemented stone to 
the vaulted cathedral with its richly-carved arches and arcaded 
walls, are scarcely if at all less numerous than the round towers. 
Stone forts of cyclopean masonry whose origin is lost in the 
darkness of prehistoric times, and early monasteries built on the 
type of these pre-Christian abodes, are to be found in abundance 
along the western coasts, and even the pyramid-tombs of Egypt 
are represented in the sepulchral mounds of Meath, and of perhaps 
other districts. From the rudest of these erections to the most 
finished the series is uninterrupted. The stone fort is succeeded 
by the monastic enclosure where the monks dwelt in rudely- 
built cells and a larger cell served asa church. The cell of dry 
stone is succeeded by the square church with its straight walls 
laid in mortar; and this in turn is followed by the church con- 
taining a nave and chancel, and later on provided with a lofty 
belfry. In succession we trace the progress from rude rubble- 
work to coursed masonry, and from that to the use of cut and 
moulded stone-work, and from the curved roof formed by over- 
hanging courses of stone to the perfect construction of the true 
arch. Each step in progress finds its expression in different 
buildings, each indicating a stage in the development of native 
art, and the whole forming a series such as no other country of 
Europe can parallel. 

Among the prehistoric monuments of Ireland the sepulchral 
monuments of New Grange, in Meath, claim a foremost place, 
though more fortheir mass and their analogy with the pyramid- 
tombs of Egypt than for their constructive features. On first 
sight they resemble natural hillocks, and it is only on close ex- 
amination that they are found to consist of stones heaped up by 
human labor and now covered with a thick carpet of grassy sod. 
These hillocks are scattered in considerable numbers along the 
banks of the Boyne, not very far from its mouth, in a district 
which is believed to have been one of the royal burying-grounds 
in pagan times. Indeed, although there is no record of the ori- 
gin of those monuments, the Irish annals mention specially that 
the monarchs of Ireland were buried in this place until shortly 
before the fifth century. Three mounds are prominent for bulk 
among the many smaller ones, and are known as the hills of 
Dowth, Knowth, and New Grange. The latter is the largest, © 
and has been opened to inspection for nearly two centuries. It 
covers nearly two acres, and is eighty feet high at present, with 
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a rounded outline such as a heap of loose stones would naturally 
take when piled together. But New Grange and its companion 
hillocks are more than mere cairns. Their interior is honey- 
«combed with chambers and passages carefully built of huge 
‘blocks. The central chamber of New Grange is round and about 
itwenty feet in diameter, with a square recess about eight feet 
‘square projecting from each of three sides, and a passage leading 
ifrom the fourth side to the outside of the mound, the whole 
-of the chambers thus forming the figure of a Celtic cross in 
plan. Whether this resemblance be accidental, or whether it 
thad anything to do in suggesting the peculiarly Irish form of 
ithe ornamented cross in Christian times, it is impossible to 
‘say. The passage-walls are formed by huge blocks of stone, 
and the roof is covered with immense flags, one being seven- 
iteen feet long and six wide. The central chamber is domed 
rudely by courses of stone projecting inward, each course 
overlapping the one beneath until they nearly meet, when the 
opening is covered by one large block. The height to the 
centre of the roof is over eighteen feet, while the height of the 
passage is only about six and the side-chambers soméwhat 
more. As in the Egyptian pyramids, so in New Grange, the 
piling up of a mass of material seems to have been the only ele- 
ment of architecture aimed at by the builders. The amount of 
stone, mostly loose field-stones, piled up amounts by measure- 
ment to nearly two hundred thousand tons, or a greater quantity 
than has been employed in the construction of any European 
cathedral except St. Peter’s. No mere savage tribes could have 
accumulated such masses, which, like the Pyramids, imply the 
existence both of a numerous population and a strong and organ- 
ized government in the country where they were raised. Rude 
in design as they are, they must, on account of their mass at 
least, be ranked among architectural works, and they derive an 
additional interest from being among the oldest monuments 
of western Europe as well as of Celtic buildings. 

A step in constructive skill beyond the New Grange mounds 
is found in the stone forts of the western coasts, whose origin is 
also attributed to the pagan times. Several of these forts are 
found in the small islands of Arran off the coast of Galway, but 
the most perfect existing example is the Staigue Fort, as it is 
called, in Kerry. In this, although mortar was not yet used, the 
stone blocks were evidently quarried instead of being gathered 
from the ground like most of those used at New Grange. They 
are also carefully laid in bond, running lengthwise into the 
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walls from both sides, and packed so tightly with sinaller pieces 
that the work is yet almost perfect. Indeed, one is struck with 
astonishment at the perfection of masonry that has been attained 
without the use of mortar. The walls, which are nearly eighteen 
feet high, are carried up with a peculiar curved batter both in- 
side and outside, and access is given to the top by flights of stone 
steps on the inside. The gateway is formed with huge square 
blocks and is covered with similar stones, and in places small 
rooms are formed in the thickness of the walls. From the 
analogy of other similar enclosures it may be presumed that 
stone huts were built for shelter within the walls of the fort, 
which is an unroofed circular enclosure about ninety feet in 
diameter. A ditch twenty-four feet wide and six feet deep, now 
partially choked up, surrounded the walls. Remembering that 
the tumuli at New Grange were both a work of greater labor 
and evidently connected with the residence of the monarchs of 
Ireland, we can only account for the superior construction of 
the Staigue Fort by admitting that considerable progress had 
been made in building skill among the Irish Celts between the 
date of the first and that of the second. Indeed, we find some 
masonry of the early Christian period so like that of the Fort 
that we are fairly justified in attributing its erection to a time 
not very distant from the arrival of St. Patrick, in the fifth 
century. 

The monastic enclosure of Innismurray, on the island of the 
same name off Sligo, has many points of resemblance to the 
pagan forts, on the type of which it was evidently built. Like 
theirs, its walls are built of dry stone and are provided with 
gateways, but there are no stairs for giving access to the top, 
nor any of the other defensive features so well marked in Staigue 
Fort. It also differs from the latter in the existence of several 
buildings within it which show the nature of the monastic cells 
and churches in the early days of Christianity in Ireland. No- 
thing, indeed, could well be more simple. The cells were built 
of stone piled together in overhanging courses and in the form 
ofa beehive. The doors were very small, three or four feet high 
and from two to three wide, and the windows were small aper- 
tures rudely formed in the walls. The churches in the Innis- 
murray enclosure are somewhat better built and show traces 
of mortar of a primitive kind, being evidently another step in 
advance. The mortar in one is a mixture of clay and lime, which 
seems to have been simply poured on the dry stone-work like 
modern grouting. In another the mortar is lime and sand, 
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applied in the same way. The windows of the churches also 
show that the art of cutting stone was known, as the lintels are 
cut into the form of an arch. A passage in one of the Irish his- 
tories attributes the construction of the first stone-and-mortar 
building to a time shortly after the coming of St. Patrick, and 
in actually existing ruins we find a primitive mortar used in 
buildings side by side with dry-stone masonry resembling that 
of the pagan forts. 

Indeed, though the churches in Innismurray were built with 
mortar, such as it was, other Christian churches were built in a 
fashion closely resembling the beehive-shaped cells we have just 
mentioned. A nearly perfect specimen of a church of this kind, 
dating back to probably the sixth century, exists still in Kerry 
and is known as Gallarus Oratory. Anything more unlike a 
modern church, or indeed a modern building of any kind, it 
would be hard to conceive. Yet we shall find its type gradually 
developed through successive Irish buildings until it was per- 
fected in the scientific structure of Cormac’s Chapel or St. 
Doulach’s. The disposition to improve old forms rather than 
to borrow new ones is strongly marked through all the Cel- 
tic buildings and forms one of their most marked peculiarities. 
This Gallarus church resembles in shape a large boat with 
square ends, turned bottom upwards. Internally it is fifteen feet 
long and eleven wide, and the courses of stone in the side-walls 
project inward as they rise until they meet at the top. The sec- 
tion of the side-walls, both outside and inside, thus has the form 
of a Gothic pointed arch, though the beds of the stones are hori- 
zontal and the principle of arch construction is nowhere intro- 
duced. The door of the oratory, as of most of the early Irish 
buildings, is small and low, not over four feet in height, and 
the opening opposite which served as a window is still smaller. 
The whole appearance of the structure is extremely singular 
and vividly suggests the primitive stage both of art and science 
among its builders. The chief interest attaching to it, indeed, is 
that it represents the first type of an Irish Christian church, 
from which the noble buildings of later ages were gradually 
developed in the course of time. The second stage of progress 
is shown at Innismurray, where, side by side with cells of dry- 
stone masonry, we find three small churches built up with 
straight walls on which rests a roof formed on the same prin- 
ciple as that of Gallarus. Even between those little buildings 
themselves a difference can be noted. All three are laid in 
mortar, but in one the mixture used is clay mixed with slacked 
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lime, while in the others true mortar is used, made apparently 
from broken shells. 

The buildings just described are only a few specimens of the 
many early Celtic remains scattered over the west of Ireland. 
The little islands along the coast seem to have been favorite sites 
for the primitive monastic communities, and their remoteness 
and the respect of the people for their origin have both aided 
in their preservation. In some instances, as on the remark- , 
able rock known as Skellig Michel, which rises several hundred 
feet above the Atlantic at a distance of twelve miles from the 
western shores of Kerry, the long-deserted monastery still serves 
as a place of pilgrimage to the surrounding country. The popu- 
lar religious practices thus bind the long-past age and its rude 
buildings with the present time. It is worth notice that few 
remains of secular buildings of the same age are to be found. 
They no doubt were constantly changed to meet the wants of 
each successive age while building was still a rude art, and, 
moreover, they seem to have been usually built of more perish- 
able materials than the churches and cells. The remains of the 
palace of Tara are only indicated by foundations of earth, on 
which, no doubt, a wooden superstructure was once raised. 
Even for fortifications earthen walls seem to have been preferred 
by the Celts after the time of St. Patrick, and the stone forts of 
the west are not represented in later times. The burial-mounds, 
too, seem to have been abandoned after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The Christian cemeteries of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies which still exist, and indeed sometimes are used even now 
for their original purposes, have no resemblance to the prehis- 
toric sepulchres. Sculptured grave-stones and crosses are thé 
burial monuments of Christian Ireland; and though many of 
them are in the highest degree remarkable as works of the stone- 
cutter and sculptor, they need not be further alluded to in our 
remarks on Celtic buildings properly so called. 

The strange building near Kells, in Meath, known as Columb- 
kill’s House, stands midway between the primitive oratories like 
those we have just described and the buildings of the eleventh 
century. In appearance it resembles a house more than a 
church, and its doors and windows are put in without any 
attempt at symmetrical arrangement. The fact of its being 
divided into three stories, and still more the construction of its 
roof, show an advance on any of the early buildings, while its 
want of ornament or anything like architectural arrangement of 
parts shows that its builders were far behind their brethren 
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of the tenth century. Its date is uncertain, but as a colony of 
monks from Columbkill’s monastery in Iona took up their abode 
at Kells in the early part of the ninth century, it is most likely 
that it was built about that time. Though small, being only 
twenty-seven feet in length by twenty-four in breadth, if was 
evidently a monastery complete in itself, unlike the arrangement 
of the earlier communities, where the monks lived in separate 
cells surrounded by a wall of enclosure. The lower story of the 
‘Kells monastery was used as a church, the middle as a refectory, 
and the loft above as sleeping-rooms. The construction of this 
roof is the most noteworthy point about the building. The 
second story is arched with a barrel-vault of stone, and above 
that a high, pitched stone roof is carried up with straight sides 
externally, but with the form of a pointed arch on the inside. 
The lower part of this roof is built with level courses of stone, 
like the Gallarus Oratory, except that they are laid in mortar; 
but above the top of the round arch the stones are disposed in a 
rude pointed arch with the help of very thick mortar-beds. The 
appearance of true arched construction is in itself a great ad- 
vance, but it is even more interesting to trace the origin of the 
pointed arch above, and to observe the tentative way in which 
the early builders began the substitution of arching for the over- 
hanging courses with level joints used in the early oratories. 
In subsequent buildings the upper pointed arch was as truly 
formed as the lower, and thus a form of roof peculiar to ancient 
Ireland was produced, the construction of which, both inside and 
outside, was wholly of stone. 

In the buildings hitherto described we had to rely on con- 
jecture and internal evidence for the date of their erection; but 
in Tomgraney church, in the County Clare, we have a nearly 
perfect building whose date is fixed by contemporary records. 
The Irish annals inform us that this church and its round tower 
were built in 964. No traces of the tower remain, but the church 
yet stands comparatively perfect and shows a remarkable ad- 
vance, in architectural design, on the House of Columbkill and 
the earlier buildings. In size it is much larger, being eighty 
feet long and twenty-seven wide; its masonry is excellent and 
equal to good modern work, and the introduction of buttresses 
on the angles of the front gives it an appearance of strength and 
finish that is wanting in the older buildings. But it is in the 
finish of the window-jambs that the greatest advance is percep- 
tible. They are not only dressed, as in some of the older build- 
ings, but the stone is elaborately carved into ornamental pat- 
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terns. The design is the chevron, or zigzag, such as the Nor- 
man architects introduced into England in the following cen- 
tury, but which is here wrought out with a delicacy and finish 
‘far surpassing the Norman work. The bold mouldings of the 
chevron are filled with interlaced tracery of the finest character, 
which seems rather copied from the Celtic goldsmiths’ work 
than from any foreign source, and which is yet applied with the 
utmost taste to its new purpose. The doorway, on which in 
later buildings the most elaborate finish was lavished, is in this 
example a plain, square-headed opening. It looks as if in the use 
of carving, as in other points, it was only by successive steps that 
novelties were introduced into Celtic architecture. In this is 
perhaps the strongest proof of its originality as well as of its 
progressive character, which was kept up through the confusion 
of the Danish invasions, and only died away after the establish- 
ment of the foreign government of the Anglo-Normans in Dub- 
lin. 

The record of the building of a round tower in connection 
with this church brings us to consider these peculiarly Irish 
buildings. The origin of the round towers has been for a long 
period the most disputed question in Irish architecture. They 
have been attributed to the Pheenicians, to the Fire-Worshippers, 
to the Danish vikings, and in fact to anybody and everybody 
except to the very people who were using and building them at 
the time of the Norman invasion. It is one of the curiosities of 
literature that this extraordinary controversy on the origin of 
the round towers should have ever arisen in the face of their 
close and all but invariable connection with Christian churches 
and the actual records of the erection of many of them. Brian 
Boroimhe is said expressly by the Irish annalists to have built 
thirty-two, and the very name in Irish—c/oic-theagh, or bell-house 
—expresses accurately their use. It would be as reasonable to 
separate the bell-towers of Gothic architecture from the buildings 
to which they are attached as to seek to separate the round towers 
from their churches. In several cases they are actually connect- 
ed with and bonded into the masonry of the churches, and occa- 
sionally, as at Glendalough, they rise out of the roof itself. The 
character of their masonry and the structure of their doors and 
windows are precisely similar to those of the churches which 
they adjoin, and whatever variations they exhibit in this respect 
are no greater than those shown in the work of the churches 
themselves. That many of them are detached from the churches 
is a feature common to the architecture of other lands. Giotto’s 
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campanile at Florence may serve as one instance, and it is by no 
means an isolated one. In this structure the towers show all the 
variations of style that characterize the contemporary buildings. 
Some, like that at Clondalkin, near Dublin, are built of stones 
picked up from the neighboring ground and roughly laid in 
coarse mortar. Others are built of coursed rubble, and in a third 

class the stones are not only selected with care, but dressed to 
the curve of the walls by the hammer. Finally, in the round 

tower of Ardmore, in the County Waterford, the masonry is of 

the finest square blocks, uniform in size and dressed with the. 
utmost skill. This tower is also relieved by projecting string- 

courses and diminishes regularly by offsets at each. Its door- 

way is ornamented with the very well-marked patterns peculiar 
to the Irish twelfth-century work, and in every respect it tells 

its age as unmistakably as it is possible for a building to tell 

it. It would be as reasonable to refer the Tour de St. Jacques 

in Paris, with its Gothic architecture, to prehistoric times as 

this tower of Ardmore, and, though the most highly finished, 

it is only one of aclass. The details of the doorway in Tima- 

hoe, in the Queens County, are equally definite in their ornamen- 

tation, though the masonry is inferior to that of Ardmore. 

The question of the origin of the Irish round towers cannot 

again be raised, and their date can be safely assigned to the last 

four centuries of Irish independence. 

The division into nave and chancel—the latter somewhat nar- 
rower than the former and separated from it by an arch—be- 
comes a feature in many of the later Irish churches and adds a 
good deal to their effect, even in small buildings. The chancel 
arch was often richly ornamented, and is always an important 
feature in the internal arrangements. The ruined church of 
Inniscaltra, built by Brian Boroimhe on an island in the Shannon, 
offers an early example of the division into nave and chancel 
all the more valuable because its date can be fixed by history 
at the beginning of the eleventh century. The arch between 
the two is recessed, and the jambs below the springing incline 
inwards—a form peculiar, we think, to Ireland, and apparently 
borrowed from the inclined sides of the older door-openings. 
The door itself is square-headed, but an arch is formed in the 
thickness of the wall outside it, and the springings ornamented 
with carved heads, a curious counterpart of the capitals used in 
Gothic doorways in other countries. Nothing is more note- 
worthy in these ancient Irish buildings than their gradual ap- 
proximation by spontaneous progress to the forms of the Ro- 
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manesque buildings which on the Continent of Europe had 
been developed in the course of centuries from the old Roman 
architecture. In the Romanesque, doorways, jambs, columns 
with semi-classical capitals and bases, generally support the 
archways. In the Irish buildings the inclination inward of the 
"jambs shows that the idea of the Roman column was unthought 
of, but that the native taste, nevertheless, introduced ornament 
at the springing of the arch as the most important point. The 
Inniscaltra church is small, the chancel being fifteen feet long and 
the nave thirty-one by a width of twenty. Still, its dimensions 
are much larger than those of the primitive oratories, and it 
must be remembered that the Irish Celts seldom aspired to 
erect churches on the cathedral scale. Their genius was shown 
rather in the perfection than in the size of their buildings, and 
we should no more undervalue their works on that account than 
we should despise the architect of the Parthenon because his 
building is petty compared to the Roman Colosseum. 

The introduction of the Cistercian Order into Ireland early 
in the twelfth century led to the erection of abbeys on a larger 
scale and with more complicated buildings than had before ex- 
isted. As we have seen, the primitive Irish monasteries were 
villages of small cells surrounded by an enclosing wall. It is 
not before the twelfth century that we find traces of large com- 
munities living under a single roof, though such may have ex- 
isted and been obliterated by time. The beautiful monastery 
of Mellifont, founded in 1142, was the earliest Cistercian estab- 
lishment in Ireland ; and the abbeys of Cong, where the last king 
of Ireland ended his troubled career, and of Holy Cross near 
Thurles, belong to the same century. All three have suffered a 
good deal from time and abuse, but the walls still remain in 
good condition and show that the Irish builders found no dif- 
ficulty in meeting the requirements of the new class of build- 
ings. The same century was also marked by the erection of the 
first churches that for size deserved to be ranked as cathedrals. 
As might be expected from the history of other countries, these 
Irish cathedrals have been in great part replaced by later build- 
ings, but some of them still retain portions of genuine Celtic 
work and indicate the size of the originals. Cashel Cathedral 
was built in the middle of the twelfth century, but was after- 
wards rebuilt in the Gothic style of a later day. Its dimensions, 
which are two hundred and ten feet in length by one hundred 
and seventy across the transepts, show that very considerable 
churches were coming into use in Ireland as in other countries. 
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The portions of the Cathedral of St. Jarlath at Tuam which have 
been incorporated into the new church also indicate a build- 
ing of considerable size. The chancel arch is formed in six 
recesses, each having a distinctive ornamentation of a most ela- 
borate kind, and the innermost being twenty feet in diameter. 
Killaloe Cathedral contains a noble monument of Celtic art in 
the arched tomb of Murtogh O’Brien, the third from the last 
monarch of Ireland. It is formed in the thickness of the wall, 
with several arches receding one behind the other, and all 
carved in black marble with a delicacy of touch and a variety of 
design that it would be hard to parallel anywhere, and which 
prove conclusively that Celtic art was in full progress down to 
the closing days of the Celtic monarchy in Ireland. 

It is, however, in the smaller buildings which have escaped 
the alterations of following ages that we can best make out the 
character of the native Celtic architecture. Several churches of 
the period we allude to now still remain nearly perfect, and 
some are actually used at present. St. Doulach’s Chapel near 
Dublin, a church at Clonfert, the cathedral at Killaloe in Clare, 
and Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of Cashel, are among these 
still complete buildings. The last is perhaps the most finished 
specimen of native Celtic architecture, and as it remains almost 
wholly unaltered since its erection it is worthy of description. 
Its dimensions are small, as its whole length is only fifty-three 
feet, but the artistic disposition of its parts, and the richness and 
taste with which it is decorated, more than compensate for its 
size. Like most of the later Celtic churches, it is divided into a 
nave and chancel, with an arched recess behind the chancel for 
the altar. The arch separating the nave and chancel is recessed 
into six faces, all richly ornamented, and the walls inside are 
arcaded in both divisions. The nave roof is a barrel-vault 
divided by moulded ribs, while the chancel is not only ribbed 
but also groined. An arcade runs around the walls of the altar 
niche, and the wall over it is ornamented with carved heads. 
The windows are high up and throw a solemn light over the 
whole in perfect keeping with its sacred character. The door- 
ways to the nave are on the sides, and are recessed on the out- 
side, with receding arches highly ornamented. At the end of the 
nave next the chancel a square tower rises on each side, making 
the whole.building cruciform in plan. The doors from these 
towers to the nave are beautifully finished in keeping with the 
rest of the architecture. On the outside the walls are arcaded 
with two stories of arches. The roof is entirely built of stone. 
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A circular vault is turned over the nave and chancel, and above 
each pointed vault carries up the masonry to near the ridge of 
the roof, which is formed on it with blocks of stone carefully 
adjusted so as to throw off the rain. Between the two vaults 
are lofty chambers, which were apparently heated originally by 
flues running under the floor in a fashion unknown in any build- 
ing of the time. Indeed, as a whole this small chapel is un- 
equalled either in construction or finish by anything of its time. 
Considering that it is essentially a work of native artists, it goes 
far to justify the opinion of the latest English writer on archi- 
tecture, Fergusson, when, in speaking of the Celts, he says: 
“Had their arts not been nipped in the bud by circumstances 
over which they had no control, we might have seen something 
that would have shamed even Greece and wholly eclipsed the 
arts of Rome.” 

The period of pure Celtic architecture closes with the 
twelfth century. In later buildings the influence of the Norman 
builders mcdified its forms into a close resemblance with those 
adopted in France and England, and at the same time gradually 


extinguished the artistic feelings which were so marked in the 
earlier works. 
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MISS AMARANTH, 


I, 


AN old-fashioned house, low of stature but wide-spreading, 
standing with dignity well back from the street beneath its shad- 
ing elms, was sending back to the sun from its many window- 
panes, in a hundred little sparkles, the one broad beam of light 
he poured on its western side. A veritable patriarch of a New 
England homestead was this, retired from the dusty highway, 
perfectly unmoved by the “ Eastlake” and “ Queen Anne” move- 
ment, relying on its Puritan builders and entire respectability, 
as a thorough New England house should. Painted white with 
green blinds, one saw it among its over-arching trees long before 
he reached it by the twisting road. Entering the little white 
gate, the shady, broad-flagged walk led straight up to the door 
surmounted by a fan-shaped transom, painted green also. The 
ponderous brass knocker was little needed, for the door was 
nearly always open, showing the wide, low staircase, the great 
hall sofa and chairs, high-backed and claw-footed, while at the 
other end of the hall stood the great clock, keeping time as truly 
as in the days when anxious-eyed women watched its creeping 
hands for the hour to come which should sound the last knell 
of colony days. Entering—but before entering it would be as 
well, perhaps, to know who had entered as master through the 
many years of its existence, and had been carried out silently 
over its wide door-stone, to make way for others, even to the 
present day. It had been built in the year 1740 by one Chilton, 
who had brought to it as its first mistress a certain Dorothy 
from one of the Cape towns. She, dying, left ten sons and two 
daughters to “rise up and call her blessed,” which they did, 
if we may trust her crumbling tombstone, decorated with an 
uncherubic cherub’s head. 

The two daughters married and went away to other homes 
among the hills, and of the sons two only survived the Revolu- 
tion—for the old house sent her sons to fight for freedom, like a 
Spartan mother. 

The homestead was the portion of the elder of the remaining 
Chiltons, and his descendants lived their peaceful, uneventful 
lives there, father and son, till the early part of the present 
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century. Then Richard Chilton, following his wife to an early 
grave, left an only daughter to bear the name, who, marrying, 
brought to her husband, William Armstrong, the Chilton home- 
stead as dowry. William Armstrong had three “likely ’’ sons 
and as many daughters. Of these the eldest, John, lived in the 
homestead and had two children, James and Amaranth. 

Amaranth Armstrong’s whole life was her brother James. 
She venerated him as a superior being; she loved him as her 
tender brother; he was the visible and audible expression of her 
repressed life. She was not beautiful, yet came nearer to being 
so than many pretty girls. Her light hair she always wore 
brushed smoothly back from her temples, disclosing the blue 
veins that showed so plainly through the delicate skin. Her 
clear complexion, with its varying color, was her greatest beauty, 
except, perhaps, her earnest, honest gray eyes, that looked life 
squarely in the face and said much the reticent lips would never 
utter. Her reading had been chiefly the English classics—Shak- 
spere, Milton, and Young her recreation, with Baxter's Saint's 
Rest and Bunyan for Sundays. With such companionship 
among the rocks and hills of Massachusetts, Amaranth grew to 
womanhood—the strong, sweet, repressed womanhood found in 
the best type of New England character. The dread problems 
of Calvinistic theology laid hold of her girlish soul early in its 
development, but did not prevent her from serving the God 
they misrepresented. At twenty she made public “ profession of 
religion” and united herself with the church in the old white 
“meeting-house”’ behind whose high-backed pews her childish 
head had vainly tried to peep over. Not soher brother. James 
Armstrong met differently the same difficulties that his simple 
sister thought she had solved. He could not believe in Calvin’s 
Christianity ; he remained outside, and just in proportion to her 
great love for him Amaranth mourned over his “ unregenerate” 
condition, in which, according to her faith, if he should die he 
must be for ever lost, in spite of his godly life and honest en- 
deavor. She prayed for him unceasingly, that he might “be 
brought in”; that God of his “uncovenanted mercy” would 
change his heart. But yet what if James were not one of “the 
elect,” were not predestinated? The thought was torture, and 
there seemed to be no way for her out of her difficulty, nor for 
James into the church. 

When Amaranth was twenty their widowed mother died, 
leaving her nominally the head of a household of which she had 
been virtually the head since she was sixteen. Offers of mar- 
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riage were not wanting to her, but she refused them all with. 
out hesitation, except in the case of a young minister who had 
received “a call” to an inaccessible town in the New Hampshire 
hills, and who wanted her as a sort of coadjutor minister. Even 
in this case she only hesitated lest it might be a “ leading,” and, 
refusing him too, lived on contentedly with her brother. So 
matters went on for five years, and then James announced his 
intention to go abroad. Amaranth prepared his things for the 
journey with hands that would sometimes tremble, and eyes 
that often had difficulty in finding the eye of the needle. Yet 
when she kissed him good-by, with fast-falling tears, she little 
dreamed of the years and changes that lay between their parting 
and their meeting. 

James Armstrong went to England with the intention of stay- 
ing there two months, then pushing on to the Continent, and 
returning to the United States in a year from the time of his 
departure. How little we know, when we make our plans, what 
design God has for us, enfolding, moulding, and enlarging our 
tiny idea in his great one! 

The two months passed by and still Amaranth received letters 
with the London post-mark. At last one came that she read 
with bated breath and horror-stricken face. “ My sister,” he 
wrote at the last of the letter, “1 have refrained from telling you 
of the interest that has detained me in London so long beyond 
the time I expected to stay, because of the pain I knew it would 
cause you, and I did not wish to disturb you without necessity. 
But now it seems the time has come when I must tell you. I 
have heard Dr. John Henry Newman preach several times. I 
have also met some of the English Jesuits and Oratorians, and 
have talked with them. I dare not in conscience resist longer 
the conviction that has come to me that the Church of Rome is 
Christ’s true church, and that I must submit myself to her do- 
minion. I am suffering sorely in mind, and also in body, from 
the struggle Iam enduring and from the pain I am this moment 
inflicting on you. Write to me, my sister. Tell me you know 
I will only do what I believe to be right; tell me also anything 
you think may hold me. But remember I have been over the 
old ground many times, and I do not know but that my next 
letter may tell you I am a Catholic. There is such a thing as 
grieving the Holy Ghost, and where he leads I must follow at 
all costs. Pray for me, dearest Amaranth, and forgive me the 
anguish I am causing you. Be sure I suffer, too. May God 
give us both grace to know and do his will!” Amaranth 
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answered : “ What can I say to you, my poor deluded brother? 
The cry of King David comes to my lips: ‘ Would to God I had 
died for thee!’ or even, my beloved brother, would that you had 
died! There is nothing I can say except, Fly. Fly at once. 
Go to Scotland, to Germany. Seek a Christian minister and talk 
with him. You have trusted to wily Jesuits; of course they 
would deceive even you. It is a temptation of the devil. The 
Holy Ghost could never lead you into the Romish Church, for 
he cannot lie. And, oh! think, James—if you become a papist | 
can never see your face nor write to you again. Send me 
word by return of mail that the danger is past and you are 
flying from the seducers, for my heart is breaking.” 

The next mail brought her no answer; the second did. “My 
dearest little sister,” it ran, “ your letter came, but too late. The 
day before its receipt I made my profession in the hands of a 
Jesuit priest. I knew I must be a Catholic, no matter what you 
said, so I thought it better to be fortified by the sacraments be- 
fore the letter came. And when I was baptized all my doubts 
vanished, the clouds of night rolled away, and the sun has arisen 
that shall not set for all eternity. I am gloriously happy! I 
never dreamed there was such bliss on earth. I go about these 
foggy London streets singing an internal and eternal Ze Deum. 
And so you thought it was the work of the devil! Why, my pre- 
cious little Amaranth, if the devil had the power to make people 
happy in this way it would never do to keep him in hell. You 
think the Catholic Church wrong, and so, you say, it cannot be 
the Holy Ghost who led me to it, because he cannot lie. Now, 
I thought it wrong, but I believe the Holy Ghost to have led me 
to it, so now I know it is true, because he cannot lie. Which is 
the better logic? I think we have both been the innocent abet- 
tors of a wrong. It is natural that we should have believed what 
we were taught and what our parents believed, yet is it right to 
hear only one side of a case? In what court of justice would a 
trial be allowed in which the accused was not heard? As the 
voice said to St. Augustine, so I say to you: ‘ Tolle, lege '"—Take 
and read. Examine the Catholic Church, and, if you condemn, 
at least know what you are condemning. You say you will 
never see my face again if I am a Catholic. That may be true, 
Amaranth, for I go to Rome to prepare for the priesthood. The 
God who has given me the truth shall never have less than all of 
me inreturn. Can it be that my little sister can be so unjust as 
to refuse to write me because I follow my conscience? If so, 


amen. ‘He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
VOL, XXXV1I.—16 
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worthy of me.’ When I am a priest—‘ when I am a priest’: if 
you only knew the meaning of those words!—but when I am 
one and say Mass, I shall offer it for you and love you always 
more and more. In the meantime may God and his Mother 
watch over you!—that sweet Mother whom you do not know. 
But she is like her Son: she takes care of people even though they 
scorn her. Why, Amaranth, the thing that strikes me most for- 
cibly in the Catholic Church is not the new but the old. I find 
we knew nothing about God or Christ Jesus, holding them off as 
we did in that Calvinistic coldness. Write me and say you did 
not mean what you said, but would still be, as I am, as fond and 
dear as before.” Amaranth answered in an anguish that was 
greater than her-strength could bear: “ What you ask cannot be. 
You have cut yourself off from me for this life. May God give 
you grace to see your mistake, that we may not be separated for 
eternity! Farewell, James, farewell, my only brother.” After 
that papers were sent from a London lawyer giving Amaranth 
all of her brother’s portion in the family estate, but no letters 
passed between them again. 

For a few weeks Amaranth moved about the old house with 
slow and heavy step, putting away all the personal belongings of 
her brother as we do after a death. But the effort was futile; 
she could not banish the thought of him by the putting out of 
sight his later possessions. His childish face looked out at her 
from the corners where he used to hide, to jump out at her as 
she passed. The empty halls rang with his boyish shout, and 
the trees seemed to hold the ghost of the kind boy who always 
climbed the most dangerous places to get her the ripest fruit. 
The whole place, the vacant chairs and lonely board, spoke elo- 
quently of a beloved, life-long companionship for ever ended. 


II. 


Under the pressure of such an existence health failed, and 
Amaranth was stricken with a fever, under which she lay for 
wecks, unconscious of joy or sorrow, with life and death waging 
a war for her possession in which life bade fair to be beaten. 
But she inherited a good constitution and a strong vitality, 
thanks to which she again resumed her broken life in the old 
house. Slowly she made for herself new interests ; she took the 
minister’s family to live with her in the spacious homestead, thus 
giving herself companionship and saving “the society” the ex- 
pense of a parsonage. She interested herself in the few poor 
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families in the town and joined the sewing-society, that unfailing 
source of consolation to the feminine soul. She began to be 
known as Miss Amaranth, to be looked upon as a mother in 
Israel, and with her benevolent objects and the quiet care of her 
own affairs her days were made up. Her man of business in 
Boston had persuaded her to invest all her property, except a 
few bonds, and the old house to which she clung, in a certain 
mining stock company which was very safe and paid a slightly 
higher percentage than other equally sure investments. The 
income this gave her was large even for a city life; for a wo- 
man alone in the country it was princely. Accordingly, under 
these conditions, as time went on her grief diminished, though 
by no means. disappeared; she found comfort in ministering to 
others, and fifteen years after her brother’s departure saw her 
grown older but almost happy. On the afternoon when the 
story begins she sat sewing busily in her own corner between 
the south and west windows of the “sitting-room.” It was a 
very cosey corner, in which stood her little mahogany, brass- 
handled work-table, where lay her favorite books, and before 
it sat her hospitable rocking-chair, with cushions to coax the 
weary. A beautiful engraving of the Sistine Madonna, which 
James had brought from Boston some years before, hung be- 
tween two windows. The spring cleaning was all done: Ama- 
ranth was too true a daughter of the Puritans not to have her 
broom and mop take active part in the spring renovation of 
everything. This reign of terror being over, she could sit in 
peace and sew on the little cotton skirts for the children of a 
missionary to China, whose wife found that among the many ad- 
vantages her present position possessed over her former one in 
her own country unlimited bobea and ready-made clothing were 
not insignificant. The afternoon was warm for early May; she 
could even open the south window a little way. The air was 
full of spring sweetness, perfumed by damp earth and tender 
blades of grass; a jay onthe elm-tree uttered an occasional quick, 
Sharp note of joy, and a robin answered from the lilacs. Ama- 
ranth sang as she sewed, “ The Lord is a tower of strength,” and 
the Sistine Madonna looked down from the wall with wonderful, 
tender eyes on the New England woman singing with a sure 
little thrill in her voice of that Babe as “a tower of strength 
against the enemy.” Through the open window Amaranth 
could see Seth, “the hired man,” planting the early vegetables, 
and the robin occasionally darting down to profit by the market 
afforded him in the newly-turned earth. 
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Far down the road she could hear the familiar rattle of 
Farmer Holt’s wagon on its way home from the nearest large 
town. Farmer Holt’s place lay past the Armstrong homestead, 
on the eastern outskirts of the village, and often on his way to 
.and fro he good-naturedly acted as deliverer of mails. Soon the 
jogging old white horse rounded the curve of.the road and 
stopped at the Armstrong gate. 

Farmer Holt dropped the reins; his whole body condensed 
itself, supported by his elbows resting on his knees, ready for a 
talk with Seth, who, nothing loath, left his hoeing, pushed back his 
hat, and, leaning on the gate-post, gave himself up to the charm 
of the hour. Amaranth knew that if there were letters to be 
delivered she should eventually receive them; but impatience on 
her part would be quite thrown away, as planets in their motions 
were no more regular, and were far more rapid, than the move- 
ments of the farmer and Seth. At last Farmer Holt gathered 
up the reins, slapped the old horse, and remarked: “Ged ap, 
Canaan! It’s time we was further.” Canaan moved his ears, but 
remained otherwise the same. “Oh! I declare for’t,” ejaculat- 
ed the farmer, “ef I'd a-forgot them socks Mis’ Holt would ha’ 
ben likely to ha’ reminded me forcible. You jest give them to 
Miss Amaranth, an’ tell her my wife thought mebbe she could 
find some use for em ’mongst the poor folks. An’ tell her Mis’ 
Holt sent her regards, an’ told me to say to her ef so be as she 
could find time to copy them receipts against I come down 
again, she’d take it kind. Come up, Canaan!” But Canaan 
switched his tail and stood his ground. “ Well, fer land’s sake! 
ef I haint come nigh to fergittin’ that letter!”’ cried Farmer Holt, 
standing. up and searching his capacious pockets. “Here, it’s 
from Boston, fer Miss Amaranth; but I donno the writin’, fer I 
took notice particler. Ged ap, Canaan!” This time Canaan 
started with a vigor that threw Farmer Holt on the seat and left 
no opportunity for the repeated good-days customary on these 
occasions. Seth turned from the gate with a nonchalant air and 
came toward the house. “Here, Miss Amaranth,” he said, speak- 
ing to her through the open window—“ here’s a letter for yer, 
and some o’ Mis’ Holtses socks, and she’d like them receipts 
before he’s down agen.” Amaranth took the letter; the writing 
was that of her lawyer in Boston. She tore the envelope hastily 
open. The letter was short, but she read it slowly, and her face 
grew ashen as she read. 

It takes but a few words to give the death-blow to the happl- 
ness of a life, and lawyers understand brevity. In this case two 
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pages were more than enough to tell Amaranth of the utter ruin 
of the mining company in which her property was invested, and 
through it the total loss of all the money which she had placed 
in their stock. But this was not all. Mr. Sharp told her con- 
cisely the.income from the bonds that she had deposited would 
not be large enough to more than pay the expenses of her place, 
and that the only possible course for her to pursue was to sell 
the homestead and invest the proceeds, otherwise there would 
not be nearly enough to support her. This, with the large, bold 
“ Yours to command—Cutler Sharp,” and some commonplaces of 
sympathy, was all. It did not occur to Amaranth to question the 
honesty of the man through whose advice the bulk of her pro- 
perty had been lost. He had invested in the same company, and 
it was characteristic of the woman to feel, even in the first pain 
of the news, a pang of sympathy for a fellow-sufferer, whose 
grief was doubtless augmented by the thought that through him 
her trouble had come, although the few words of regret he had 
written gave little ground for the supposition. There was no 
sleep for Amaranth that night ; the morning saw her on her way 
to Boston, her head full of all sorts of vague plans by which she 
might restore her fallen fortunes and retain the homestead. The 
whirl and bustle of the great city gave her a feeling of helpless- 
ness and distrust of her plans even before she reached Mr. 
Sharp’s office. 

Here she passed an hour in close conversation, but received 
nothing but discouragement from the lawyer. Mr. Sharp was a 
“practical business man”; he had neither time nor inclination 
for considering sentimental feelings—he had never found them 
of any value in the law. 

The case lay in a nutshell. Here was a single lady who had 
met with reverses—no uncommon thing. These reverses had left 
her insufficient property to support her unless she sold a piece of 
farm land, which would give her a good income for the rest of 
her life. If she did not sell her house she would be obliged to 
earn her own living, for which (aside from the utter absurdity of 
doing such a thing without necessity) she was by habit and edu- 
cation utterly incapacitated. Amaranth returned to her hotel, 
and shut herself up in her bedroom with “a nervous headache "— 
acomplaint that in this prosaic age takes the place of broken 
hearts, despair, and other more picturesque ailments of heart 
and brain. On the morrow she came back to Mr. Sharp, and the 
result of this final interview was that she took the train at two 
o'clock with every feeling deadened, uncertain even if she were 
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on the right railroad, only knowing that somehow she was going 
back to break up her whole life and sell that home where—but 
no, she could not think further; she was going back. In the 
beautiful May twilight, through the moist, sweet air, Seth drove 
her up from the station. The trees, which were in bud the after- 
noon the letter came, had burst into blossom in the two days in- 
tervening. The robins were singing that lovely note which 
changes as the heat comes on; away off from the bushes came 
the liquid song of that dear little brown bird whose tiny, plain 
body is the repository of the sweetest note of our New England 
woodlands. 

A neighbor stopped her on the way home to tell her the news 
of one of her poor families ; Ponto, the great watch-dog, sprang 
to meet her at the gate; Demosthenes, the cat, sat upon the 
broad door-stone in sleepy dignity; and a thousand hallowed 
memories of the father and mother dead, and of the brother lost, 
crowded upon her in the broad hallway. The homeness of the 
whole, animate and inanimate, the terrible thought that it was 
gone for ever, overpowered her, and she sank helplessly on the 
broad stairs. The next weeks passed like a dream. Amaranth 
acted with a passivity which she mistook for indifference. The 
packing up and disposing of the household goods, the linen, the 
china, everything that those hands had touched which she loved 
so dearly, had made her re-live her mother’s death, her brother's 
loss, and all the happy days of her childhood, till pain sank to 
a weariness and quietude which weighed her down like a load, 
and made her rise in the morning as exhausted as she had lain 
down. 

She had decided to go to Boston at first, as a place where 
she was likely to find distractions, and a friend there had under- 
taken to find her a boarding-place. This lady had written to 
Amaranth that though the “ West End” or “ Back Bay” was 
the “ proper” quarter, she fancied Amaranth would better enjoy 
the “ South End”; would she leave to her the selection? Ama- 
ranth, to whom the proposition of removing to the South Pole 
would have been indifferent, assented, and her friend’s next letter 
informed her of two of the most delightful rooms on the same 
floor, looking on a pretty square, to be had unfurnished, and 
which she had engaged, in Amaranth’s name, for the last of June. 

Amaranth found a purchaser of the homestead in one of their 
neighbors. The sum thus obtained, added to the bonds she 
already possessed, would, as Mr. Sharp had told her, give her 
sufficient income to make her rather more than independent for 
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the rest of her life. Although she thought herself free from any 
distrust of the lawyer, nevertheless she did not again give him 
the investing of her property. How the last hours in her home 
were passed Amaranth never knew ; her furniture had been sent 
on to Boston, and she sat in the denuded rooms, quiet and pas- 
sive, waiting for the time to come when she should quit them 
for ever. As ina dream she pressed the hands of the kind folk 
among whom she had felt all her joys and sorrows; still ina 
dream she passed out from the great door, following Seth to the 
carriage. Looking back from the turn of the road, she saw the 
homestead for the last time, with the June sunshine resting ten- 
derly on its venerable front, the elm-trees shading the little 
white gate, and with a sharp cry she wakened. 


III. 


The lethargy came upon her again as the train whirled her 
off to the great city. Her life looked blank before her; she said 
to herself it could hold for her no new sensations, neither joy 
nor sorrow. Utterly weary she reached Boston that night ; her 
friend had met her at the station, but the well-meant efforts to 
cheer her wearied her, and the elaborate trimming of Mrs. Ver-' 
non’s dress gave her a sense of helpless annoyance. She whirled 
through the busy streets, past Samuel Adams standing persis- 
tently in the way of drivers and horse-cars, past the Common, 
beautiful in its summer verdure, up, up through what seemed 
to her a wilderness of streets, to a certain “ swell-front ’” house 
standing in a pretty square. Here Amaranth and Mrs. Vernon 
descended and rang the bell, which was answered by a bright-’ 
faced girl, who ushered them into a home-like parlor with less 
of the cotton-lace and chromo decoration than one usually finds 
in a city boarding-house. Mrs. Knight, the landlady, entered, 
clad in neat widow's garb, and with a kindly face that invited 
confidence. The introductions being gone through with, Mrs.. 
- Vernon hastened away to her own West End dwelling, where she 
expected to entertain that evening a little company of literary 
and radical geniuses; for Mrs. Vernon had: profited by the time: 
she had spent in Boston since her marriage, and presented in 
her own small, blonde, fashionably clad personality an alarming 
amount of most advanced “views.” Amaranth was taken im-; 
mediately to her rooms, where the home furniture had been ar-? 
ranged to the best advantage by Mrs. Vernon, who, although not 
without a sense of Amaranth’s incongruity with her own radical 
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friends, that might have influenced her selection of the South 
End as her dwelling-place, had still a kindly interest in her com- 
fort. 

“You need not come down to tea, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Knight, “for I'll send Maggie up with yours, if you like.” Ama-. 
ranth wearily assented and thanked the good soul for her thought- 
fulness. 

Left alone with the old familiar furniture, Amaranth could 
hardly tell whether it lessened or increased her loneliness ; it was 
so strange to sit in her mother’s chair and look out, not on the 
lilacs and syringas, but on the little city park, with the flam- 
ing flowers, and scarcely less brilliantly dressed children playing 
there. The little tray went down again almost untouched ; but 
Amaranth slept the sleep of utter exhaustion that night, and 
arose considerably refreshed in the morning. She was not a 
person to spend her life in vain regrets; she thought over her 
new situation while dressing, and resolved to enjoy the many 
good things Providence had left to her. 

Nevertheless as she walked into the dining-room her heart fail- 
ed her ; she was naturally shy, and her life had made her more so. 

Mrs. Knight, rising from the table, presented her to her fellow- 
boarders, and, having shown her to her seat, reseated herself. 

After the momentous question of her preference for tea or 
coffee had been decided Amaranth ventured to look around. 
At one end of the table four girls were talking volubly of music 
and art, and it was apparent, even to Amaranth’s inexperience, 
that they were intending to impress two harmless-looking youths 
stranded at the other end of the table. At Mrs. Knight's right 
sat a large, matter-of-fact woman, with two boys between her 
and her still larger and more matter-of-fact husband, who was 
eating his breakfast with an entire oblivion to all other concerns. 
Between the musical and artistic young ladies and Amaranth 
sat a fluffy little woman in a much-beruffled white wrapper, who, 
catching a word from the musical girl, turned enthusiastically to 
Amaranth. “Oh! don’t you just dote on music?” she cried. 
“IT do. And did you ever hear anything so perfectly sweet as 
the Symphony concerts? But of course you did not hear them, 
for you only came last night. I say to Mr. Flower (that’s my 
husband ; he’s away on business now) I| never cou/d see how peo- 
ple live without music and art. That's what I just love about 
the Church of the Holy Compromise, where I go—the lovely 
windows, and music, and boys, and reredos, and everything. 
You really must come with me some Sunday.” Amaranth mur- 
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mured some response and turned her eyes toward her opposite 
neighbors, in dismay at the torrent which had been poured upon 
her. She met the gaze of two bright brown eyes, dancing with 
mischief, which were drooped as soon as they met hers. The 
.owner was a slender little creature of sixteen, with hair like spun 
gold and lips that danced into a smile in the corners, unless she 
drew them down tight, as she did when Amaranth looked up. 
Beside her sat her mother—a lovely face framed with prema- 
turely gray hair, and with a sweet, sad mouth and quiet, brown 
eyes full of tenderness and serenity. On her other hand sat 
another daughter, older, as different from the little laughing 
fairy as night from day. Quiet, dignified she sat, her pale olive 
skin serving to set off the red, mobile lips, the great dark eyes, 
over which the black lashes drooped, and the heavy braids of 
glossy black hair which surmounted the white forehead. Ama- 
ranth’s eyes rested on this group with pleasure, and she felt that 
the sweet-faced mother drew her heart as much as the Madonna- 
like elder and little kitten of a younger daughter aroused her 
admiration. As they rose to leave the table she thought that 
though the rest of the inmates interested her little, the fam- 
ily opposite her would surely be delightful friends, if ever she 
might call them by that name. In the course of the forenoon 
Amaranth heard a gentle knock on her door, which opened, when 
she said “ Come in,” far enough to admit the laughing face of 
her little neighbor of the morning. 

“I came up to see if you were lonely,” said the girl, coming 
into the room like sunshine. ‘‘ Mamma was afraid you would not 
like to be intruded on so soon, but I knew you would not mind 
me; no one does.” Amaranth smiled at the child—who stood 
with a confiding shyness, like a bird, in the middle of the room— 
and motioned her to a seat by her side. “Iam May Fairfax,” 
the girl went on. “Really my name is Mary, but no one ever 
calls me so; I am afraid it is because I am so little like a Mary. 
That was my mother you saw this morning, and my only sister, 
Gertrude. We came here from Baltimore, and I thought it a 
pity to let you be lonely when we knew just how dreadful it 
was. You won't think it impertinent of me to come, will you?” 
Amaranth showed unmistakably that she did not, and she and 
Miss May plunged into a conversation immediately ; or rather 
May talked and Amaranth listened with charmed attention, for 
she had never met anything at all like the beautiful girl, with 
her womanly mind and childlike unconsciousness of self. When 

May went away she said: “I shall bring mamma and Gertrude 
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very soon, and I know you will fall in love with Gertrude right 
away, for she is as lovely as she looks. But you will keep a 
place for me, won’t you? Because you know I am your friend, 
and I discovered you.” Then she ran laughing down the stairs, 
leaving Amaranth with the feeling that life could not be as un- . 
desirable in Boston as she had thought it would be, if there were 
such bright little friends in it. 

The friendship grew and strengthened, and Amaranth found 
Mrs. Fairfax all she had thought her when she saw her sweet, 
calm face for the first time. Gertrude, too, deserved her sister's 
eulogy. But for all the presence of this family did much to help 
her through the first hard days in the new surroundings, she had 
many sad and lonely hours. 

Her thoughts were filled with the lost brother as they had 
not been for years. While in the old house she seemed to be 
linked to him, although he was gone for ever; now, alone ina 
great city, with a sense of loneliness upon her that can only be 
felt in great cities, the thought that he was living, and yet so 
far away, made her yearn for him with a longing that seemed to 
annihilate space. Through her waking hours in the night some- 
times she felt a burning hatred for the church that had stolen 
him from her ; again she felt an attraction that drew her almost 
irresistibly to that church which was his. 

A sense of unrest and dissatisfaction in her own faith which 
had been growing up in her for the past few years served to in- 
crease her loneliness. The teaching that had satisfied her youth 
could not answer the needs of her more mature years. One day, 
after two weeks or more had passed, Amaranth, talking with 
Mrs. Fairfax of the death of her husband, was led to speak of 
her own great trouble, and told Mrs. Fairfax of the loss of her 
only brother through his conversion to Catholicity. Mrs. Fair- 
fax listened with sympathy and much interest. “ Ah! my dear 
Miss Armstrong,” she said, “I fully understand that this has 
been to you a life-long trial. And yet it occurs to me how 
much your poor brother has suffered for his conscientious con- 
victions ; for you see he could not do otherwise than become a 
Catholic, if he believed that religion to be true. Still, of course, 
he has had comfort in his work as a priest, and you have had 
nothing. I suppose I can understand your feelings in the mat- 
ter better than if I had always been a Catholic, though it is 
twenty-five years now since my husband and I were converts.” 

Amaranth heard her with surprise and dismay. She a Catho- 
lic—Mrs. Fairfax, whom she thought so much more like an ideal 
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Christian than any one she had ever known! And Gertrude 
with her grand, calm soul, and dear little May, whom she al- 
ready loved so much—were these the fruit of Catholic teaching ? 
Yet it must be so, since both were born some time after their 
parents’ conversion. 

Amaranth felt as though the ground which she had always 
thought so firm was slipping beneath her feet. There are mo- 
ments when one feels the force of a truth beyond all argument, 
and Amaranth instinctively felt that if these lovely characters 
were so different from all she had known because they were Ca- 
tholics, then something was radically wrong in her conception 
of the Catholic Church. 

As soon as she could do so Amaranth returned to her own 
room, and for a few days she saw less than formerly of her new 
friends. 

Mrs. Fairfax was a wise woman. In addition to a natural 
keenness in reading human minds she had suffered enough to 
give her an insight to the workings of the heart. She saw in- 
stantly the effect produced on Amaranth by the discovery that 
they were Catholics ; she saw, too, the possibility of Amaranth’s 
conversion through her love for her brother prompting her to 
study his faith. She knew perfectly the fear and distrust which 
Amaranth’s training had given her for everything Catholic, so 
she kept her daughters a little aloof from her for a time, lest she 
should think them inclined to proselytize, and to give her time 
to accustom herself to the new idea and become, as it were, re- 
acquainted with them on a different basis. 


IV. 


In the meantime, one day Mrs. Flower calling on Amaranth 
in her room, Amaranth took the opportunity to ask where Mrs. 
Fairfax and her daughters went to church. “Is it possible you 
don't know? After all this time, too!” cried Mrs. Flower. 
“But then some people are so different, aren’t they? Now, with 
me it is the first thing I speak of. They go to this big white 
church around the corner built of unpolished stone. It’s lovely, 
really ; and such music! But then isn’t it a pity that the Fair- 
faxes are Catholics—Roman Catholics, I mean? Of course we're 
all Catholics. Their church is always open, you know; at least 
the chapel in the basement is. Don’t you think that is a sweet 
idea? We thought of having our church open all the time—the 
Church of the Holy Compromise, you know. But there really 
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was no use in it, as nobody ever wanted to goin. So Dr. Rew. 
bricks gave it up. But I was dreadfully disappointed, the idea 
is so sweet and consoling, I think. I do lovemychurch so! But 
do you know I have never been to confession yet! I tell Mr. 
Flower (I do so want you to meet Mr. Flower, you would like 
him so much; but he is nearly always away)—I say to him that I 
don’t know what I should confess, for I never do anything really 
bad, you know, and I never have religious doubts. But he tells 
me to confess the number of dresses I buy a year; he thinks 
that’s bad enough! He’s just toodroll; but he doesn’t care a bit 
for church.” 

As a shallow brook rattling over stones leaves the siftings of 
earth that forms its bed, so, after all this chatter, Amaranth re- 
tained the fact that the church where Mrs. Fairfax went was al- 
ways open, and the idea occurred to her to go there alone some 
time and see what it was like. The desire to go gained ground, 
and, characteristically, she kept it from the Fairfax family, though 
she then saw as much of them as before, and May especially was 
her companion in her walks and little excursions. Accordingly, 
one Friday afternoon Amaranth started off alone to explore the 
unknown dominions of the Pope of Rome as presented to her 
by the large church near by. 

The afternoon was warm, and as she passed down the shady 
walk between the church and the adjoining college she met a 
man in a long black gown, belted at the waist, with rosary sus- 
pended. He was reading a small book as he walked under the 
trees, but raised his eyes as Amaranth passed, and courteously 
took off his queer little three-cornered cap. She was struck 
by the expression of his face, which was benevolent and good; 
she had expected to see a Jesuit look different. A door was 
ajar on the side of the church from which she was approaching, 
and with considerable trembling she pushed it wider open and 
entered. Everything was very still; a small group of people, 
chiefly women, were sitting before little wooden structures, cur- 
tained with green baize, that stood at intervals around the 
church, and from which some one would emerge frequently and 
another person go in. Amaranth moved a little way up the 
aisle, fearing every one would look around at the sound of her 
footsteps ; but seeing that no one seemed aware of her presence, 
she gathered confidence and went nearly up to the altar. She 
took a seat on the right, in front of one of those mysterious 
structures, the curtains of which were looped up, showing no one 
inside. Here she had plenty of chance to observe the place and 
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the people who knelt around the rail. Statues stood in niches 
around the sanctuary, and one, representing a man in a black 
gown like the one the priest had on whom she met in the yard, 
had been taken from its niche and placed on a pedestal near the 
rail. This statue bore a book with the inscription, “ Ad Majo- 
ram Dei Gloriam”; and Amaranth was sufficiently versed in 
Latin to know that this was far from meaning, “the end justi- 
fies the means.” 

The utter silence of the place, broken only by the rustle of 
people going to and from confession, began to have its effect on 
Amaranth ; distrust faded away, a sense of rest and content stole 
into her soul, and a peace such as she had never felt, the fore- 
taste of the “ peace which passeth understanding,” took posses- 
sion of her whole being. Her life had been blameless; as far as 
she had known him she had served God faithfully ; who shall say 
that when she came into his Sacramental Presence for the first 
time he did not speak to her personally ? 

How long she had sat there she did not know; quiet, rest, 
peace—how much her lonely soul needed these! and she drank 
them in, unconscious of lapse of time. 

A shadow fell between her and the light; she looked up, to 
meet a face crowned with snow-white hair—a face whose tender- 
ness and benignity, purity and holiness, surpassed that of all faces 
she had ever seen. 

“My child,” said the old priest, “do you wait for him?” 
pointing to the empty confessional and speaking English very 
imperfectly. “He will not come, for he is to—what you call 
this place? Ah! yes: to Nova Scotia—gone to give a mission. 
He will not return before the Assumption, I think. Can I help 
you?” Amaranth raised her eyes to the kind, keen eyes bent 
on hers. Such an expression of tender, holy love as she saw in 
that gaze! Her own face flushed, and she looked frightened, 
yet eager and questioning. Hastily she explained that she had 
only come to see the church; she was not a Catholic. “Ah!” 
said the priest, reading the hungry, eager eyes aright, “ but 
may be, please God. Oh! it’s not a hard thing to be a Catho- 

lic ; only more faith, and more hope, and more love, and more 
everything,” he added, laughing a little. ‘“ Good-by, then, and 
God bless you, my child!” Turning, he passed through a door 
at the end of the chapel and was gone. Amaranth, too, arose 
and left the chapel, and hastened home, filled with conflicting 
emotions ; above all with wonder. After she was safely back in 
herown room the prejudices reappeared, and she felt distrust 
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of the priest she had seen, of her own feelings while there— 
of all. 

Yet withal the impression lasted ; the thought that that was 
James’ home, those priests his brothers, and the recollection of 
that wonderful face, drew her steps back to that spot when she 
went out alone to walk. Besides these things, the gradual weak- 
ening of her own religious convictions had left room for new 
impressions—for the thought that something might be true which 
she had not known, and the daily intercourse with true Catho- 
lics like Mrs. Fairfax and her daughters was not without effect. 
Strangely enough, it was little, girlish May of whom Amaranth 
occasionally asked questions, rather than of Gertrude or their 
mother. May protested her inability to answer, but answered 
well nevertheless, and did much in this way toward helping the 
work which was going on. 

Amaranth went at last to High Mass one Sunday with May 
alone, her mother and Gertrude having been to an earlier one. 
The ceremonies repulsed her; not that she was lacking in any 
sense of the beautiful, but her training was against outward ex- 
pression of deepest feelings, and she did not comprehend the 
meanings that they bore. The sermon, however, she understood 
thoroughly, and it seemed to be addressed to her alone, so per- 
fectly it answered her needs and objections. This was the be- 
ginning of her presence at the Mass, and late autumn found her 
regularly in the corner of the pew, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with one or other of her friends, who were watching prayerfully 
her progress. 

At Christmas May gave Amaranth a prayer-book, and shortly 
after that Mrs. Fairfax took her, at her own request, to see one 
of the priests. 

From this time the real struggle began. Who can measure 
the progress of divine grace as one by one old prejudices fell, 
one by one each dogma of the Catholic truth established itself? 
Amaranth did not yield without a battle; but she was conscien- 
tious, and no unworthy motive or lack of generosity held her 
back. At last she went one day to the chapel again, and, kneel- 
ing down at the altar-rail, prayed long and fervently. Then she 
arose, and, going to the college, rang the bell, and when the good 
old lay brother had admitted her, and summoned the priest who 
had instructed her, she told him that she was ready to be re- 
ceived into the church. Then for the first time she ventured to 
ask for information of her brother, and learned with deep emotion 
that he had returned to America some time before, was a Jesuit 
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priest, and knew, through the correspondence carried on be- 
tween him and her instructor, of his sister’s probable conversion. 
“ And now,” said this kind friend, “I have good news for you. 
Father Armstrong wrote me that when you were ready to be 
received he would come here, if you desired, and give you condi- 
tional baptism and receive your profession.”” Amaranth rushed 
to her home, and, shutting herself into her room, poured forth 
her soul in a letter to her brother, more hers now than when 
they had been rocked to sleep in the arms of their human 
mother. Her answer came: “ Thank God, Amaranth, and for 
all eternity, thank God! I will not write more, for we shall 
meet soon. Do not mourn, dear sister, over the loss of these 
years ; do not blame yourself for what you did. For you acted 
as you thought right. I have never doubted of your ultimate 
conversion. I firmly believed that one who loved God and 
served him as you did outside the church would know the truth 
sooner or later. I knew God would never select me for his 
grace and leave you. I cannot write, but I shall see you soon; 
there are no words in which I could express my joy but those of 
the Ze Deum and Nunc Dimittis.” 

Amaranth’s baptism was to be on Easter Monday. On Holy 
Saturday, when the Alleluias had been sung and the church 
begins to feel the joy of her risen Spouse, James Armstrong 
came, clothed in the habit of the Society of Jesus. 

We will not speak of the meeting of the brother and sister; 
for hours they sat in blissful communion, and both felt that, 
though earthly partings might come again, they were united for 
all eternity. 

The sun rose brilliant on Easter Monday ; all the earth seemed 
to share in the glory of the Resurrection. A small party were 
gathered in the little chapel opening out of the large one, to be 
present at Father Armstrong’s Mass ; his sister was one, her rev- 
erend instructor another, and Mrs. Fairfax with her two daugh- 
ters completed the list. The Mass.ended, the priest, descending 
from the altar, asked of his sister the solemn questions, anointed 
her head and breast with the Holy Chrism, and then, with trem- 
bling voice and quivering hands, said the words and poured the 
water on her bowed head that made her one of the great Church 
Catholic. Following that voice whose boyhood’s tones had 
guided her through childish terrors, that voice that she had 
never thought to hear again, she repeated the glorious profes- 
sion of faith, took the oath of fidelity to the teaching of Christ's 
church, and rose up, no longer alone and homeless, but a sister 
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of the saints in heaven, and a daughter of that household upon 
which the sun never sets. 

Through the Easter week of rejoicing Father Armstrong 
stayed near his sister, and, in its course, from those brotherly, 
anointed hands she received for the first time the Lord whom 
she had always loved, and to whom she was at last united. 

Then Father Armstrong returned to his work, and Ama- 
ranth’s quiet life with her friends was resumed. The tie be- 
tween Mrs. Fairfax—who had been her sponsor—and herself 
made her feel as though she were one of them, and her own 
mother could scarcely have loved May more tenderly than did 
Amaranth, who lavished on the girl all the unused maternal love, 
which is often stronger in childless women than in mothers, 

In the course of the year Gertrude Fairfax was married, but 
with that exception nothing happened to break the monotony of 
their life together. Amaranth threw herself into the new life 
with a joy and ardor that surprised herself. Youth seemed to 
.come back to her face; her eyes were all alight with the inward 
joy; and now, when she had given up all hope of happiness, she 
found herself repossessed of her brother and happy to a degree 
of which she had never dreamed. But after she had had this 
help for the first two years of her Catholicity she was called 
upon to resign it; it seemed that God’s whole plan for her had 
been to mould and complete her soul by leaving her alone. 

Little May, the light-hearted girl who always ran through 
the house with a skip and a jump, singing as she went, who had 
always declared her incapability to bear any sorrow, startled 
them all by asking permission to say good-by to all the plea- 
sures of life and join the Order of the Visitation. It was a ter- 
rible sacrifice to her mother, but she was too good a woman to 
hesitate in making it. To Amaranth the struggle was even 
harder; loving May almost as if she had been her own child, she 
also felt the fear and aversion to a religious vocation which is 
almost universal among Protestants, and which is often the last 
prejudice to leave a convert. But when the wrench was over, 
and after some months she saw their darling happier in her 
chosen lot than all their love could have made her in the world, 
she grew content and returned to Boston, satisfied with her life 
without her who had been its earthly light. Amaranth was not 
unprepared for the next change that befell her—the return of Mrs. 
Fairfax to Baltimore, to be near Gertrude. She said good-by 
to her, the last of the dear friends, and took up the burden of her 
life alone. 
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Yet not alone: she saw her brother occasionally, and letters 
passed between them every week. In addition to the many 
good works around her that occupied her time Father Arm- 
strong allowed her to share in his by making her his almoner. 

Not alone, for all the poor folk around her knew and blessed 
her; not alone, for all the saints were her friends and loved her. 

Not alone, for Jesus had given himself to her in his Catholic 
Church, and she was content. 

And so the river of her life flowed on in peace, without a 
ripple on the surface of its calm bosom, widening and deepening 
ever till it should reach the boundless sea. 

“ Anuneventful life, and not worth recording?” Ah! it may 
be so, but it is the history of a human soul, and in God’s eyes 
neither uneventful nor worthless. 





WHO WERE THE FIRST “GERMANS” ?* 


A VERY inscrutable problem is the origin of the German 
people. When Tacitus wrote his Germania—in the latter part 
of the first century—the country we term Germany was oc- 
cupied by Celts. But when the light of history dawns a sec- 
ond time upon the country we find it in the possession of das 
Deutsche Volk. Watham, in his work on Tacitus, is sadly puzzled 
by this fact, and, after long labors to elucidate it, reluctantly 
confesses: “It looks as if the Germans of Tacitus were not 
the Germans of subsequent history.” No; they were not. A 
migration which unquestionably took place is covered with 
clouds and darkness that seem to be impenetrable. The Ger- 
mans know nothing of it themselves ; and of course other people 
know, if possible, still less. They were not in those times a 
literary people. “We can follow the High-German as well as 
the Low-German branch of the Teutonic,” says Max Miiller,t 
“back to about the seventh century after Christ, but no far- 
ther.” During these six hundred years—the interval between 
Tacitus .and Charlemagne—the Teutonic race ascended the 
Danube, as Max Miiller fancies, and took possession of the coun- 


try they now occupy. Higher than this “history cannot as- 
cend.” Hence Latham says: 


“When the Germans of Charlemagne and his successors conquered 


* Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache. Von Jacob Grimm, Fifth edition. Leipzig: 1881. 
t Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. i. p. 205. 
VOL, XY XVII.—17, 
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(or reconquered) Transalbian Germany there was neither trace nor record 
of any previous German occupancy. Yet such previous occupancy rarely 
occurs without leaving signs of its existence. Sometimes there are frag- 
ments of the primitive population safe in the protecting fastnesses of some 
mountain, forest, or fen whose savage independence testifies their original 
claim upon the soil. In this way the Welsh of Wales and the Basques of 
the Pyrenees are monuments of that aboriginal population which held 
possession of Spain and Britain long before the beginning of history, and 
which partially holds possession of them now. Yet there is no want of 
natural strongholds in the country in question. The Saxon, Switzerland, 
and Bohemian range, the forests of Lithuania, might well have been to 
the Germans of Tacitus what Snowdon was to the Britons of Agricola or 
the Pyrenees to the old Iberians; in which case the present Germans of 
those countries would be the oldest inhabitants of them—not the newest, 
as they are.” 


Some of the German scholars of our day resemble “ Japhet 
in search of a father.” They traverse the whole world in search 
of an ancestry. Thus Von Hammer calls the Germans “a 
Bactriano-Median nation.” Althamer makes Germanus equiva- 
lent to homo prorsus virilis and the same as Alaman—i.e., Gans- 
mann. Wackernagel, on the other hand, explains Germanus by 
G'ermanus—i.e., Volksgenosse. Luden thinks the term Germania 
is nothing more than the German Wehrmannei; while Von 
Hammer makes the name Germani, or Sermant, in its primitive 
import to have meant those who followed the worship of 
Buddha; and hence the Germans, according to him, are that 
ancient and primitive race who came down from the mountains 
of Upper Asia, and, spreading themselves over the low country 
more to the south, gave origin to the Persian and other nations. 
Hence the name of Dschermania, applied in early times to all 
that tract of country which lay to the north of the Oxus. Jacob 
Grimm is less hazardous than Von Hammer. He would find 
the ancestors of the Germans in Germany itself, and make the 
Germans of Tacitus the progenitors of the modern Germans. 

We are informed by Tacitus, in the second chapter of his 
famous work, that the inhabitants of Germany were accustomed 
to celebrate in songs of great antiquity the founders of their 
race—the god Tuiscon and his son Mann. These are the first 
specimens of the native language which we find in the pages 
of Tacitus. But they are not German, and they are certainly 
Gaelic. Tus is a Gaelic word signifying “ first.” There is no 
word which in meaning resembles Zus more closely, perhaps, 
than the German word Furst. It signifies “a chief,” and has an 
affinity, in form, to the Latin word dux, in meaning to princeps. 
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The well-known patronymic McIntosh—whose correct Gaelic 
form is Mac-an- Tuis*—signifies the “son of a chief.” Tus signifies 
“primary, a beginning.” Thus in Furlong’s Irish version of 
the “universal prayer” the second paragraph begins with the 
words, Adruighim tu mar mo cead Tus—“ | adore you as my first 
beginning.” And thus we read in Donlevy’s Irish Catechism, 
Do cum Dia ar d-tus Adam—“ God formed Adam in the first 
place.” 

The second syllable of Zuzscon is as Gaelic as the first. The 
word con in Gaelic signifies “sense, meaning, intelligence, wis- 
dom.” It seems to be the radix in such compound names as 
Connal, Maccon, etc., which are often, though erroneously, sup- 
posed to derive their origin from the genitive case of cu, “a 
hound.” acconn signifies “ rage, madness, want of sense.” Zac- 
con duine signifies “a silly, foolish man”; eacconach, “ mad, dot- 
ing, absurd,” the prefix eac being a negative particle. If this be 
so, Tuiscon signifies “ primal wisdom” and seems to be a most 
suitable name for the divine mind of the universe. 

Among the European scholars who attempted to explain 
this epithet Leibnitz holds a first place; but, ignorant of Gaelic, 
which at that time was little known to Continental scholars, 
the efforts of Leibnitz were futile. He was obliged in his 
despair to suppose the manuscripts corrupt and substitute the 
word Theutates for Tuiscon, It was an evasion of a difficulty 
rather than an explanation. This evasion has been adopted by 
many of his successors. They suppose Lheut, or Theutates— 
not Tuiscon—to be the founder of their race, and from him they 
fabricate the term Zeuton first and Deutsche afterwards. > 

Absurd as this may appear, it is scarcely more so than what 
we find in a recent commentator on Tacitus, who is not ashamed 
to say as an illustration of this subject: “ The root of the word 
Teuton is thu, dr do, which originally represented the idea of ‘ ac- 
tivity,’ of ‘living, procreating, nourishing,’ and also of ‘ taming, 
educating, and ruling.’ From this root are formed the following 
words, some of which are still used in the popular dialects: Teut 
— God, creator, ruler, father, nourisher ’ (hor, 71 uisco).”” 

It is to be observed, in this instance, that while the word 
to be translated is Tudiscon, the word this commentator chooses 
to translate is an entirely different word—namely, 7heut. He 
shuts his eyes to the object of inquiry and directs his attention 
to an object we have not inquired about. Thisis not all: he ap- 
Pears to consider three words which have no radical connection 


*.7uis being the genitive of ¢us. 
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—namely, Tuiscon, Thor, and Theut—to be identical. Now, the 
‘Celtic word ¢heut (more correctly ¢uata) signifies “a layman, an 
‘illiterate person”; thor (properly ‘ozr) signifies “a noise, thun- 
‘der” ; while Zuzscon (not Tuisco) signifies “ primal intelligence.” 
Indeed, it is impossible that the alleged founder of the Deutsche 
Volk could derive his name from the German ¢hun or the English 
do, for we are expressly told that Teut, or Teutates, was a Celt, 
-and, being Celtic in his race, it is almost certain that his name 
‘likewise was Celtic. We learn from Leibnitz that Teut, or Teu- 
itates, was the most famous of the Ga/lic Celts, and occupied with 
armed force a large portion of Europe and Asia. He was the 
Mercury of the Celts; and we know from Tacitus, Deorum maxime 
Mercurium colunt. Tuatha, or Teutates, represented that portion 
of the Gaelic nation which was devoted to mechanical and com- 
mercial pursuits—the Tuatha-de-Danaans of early Irish history. 
They were a conquered people who had been subjugated by the 
Milesians, and who, like other conquered races, applied them- 
selves in their slavery to manufactures and industry. In short, 
under the name of Teutates the Gaels worshipped the genius of 
Commerce, who invented their arts and protected their high- 
ways. 

Tacitus goes on to tells us that Tuiscon, the founder of the 
German nation, issued from the earth. If this signifies that 
human wisdom results from the contemplation of the physical 
universe, the notion harmonizes remarkably with the philosophy 
of Bacon and the ideas of modern times. Be this as it may, 
certain it is that, according to Tacitus, Tuiscon had a son named 
Manna name which appears to some German writers to be 
perfectly German. But this is by no means clear, for the Celts 
venerated a famous hero named Manannan MacLir, or “ Manus, 
the son of the sea.” One of the most beautiful of Moore's 
lyrics relates to this Lir, possibly the mother of *Manus, whose 
daughter, “the fair-shouldered,” was transformed by enchant- 
ment into a swan and condemned to wander for many hundred 
years over lakes and rivers in Ireland till the coming of Chris- 
tianity, when the first sound of the Mass-bell was to be the sig- 
nal of her release. Moore says: 


“ Silent, O Moyle! be the roar of thy water; 
Break not, ye breezes, your chain of repose, 
While, murmuring mournfully, Lir’s lonely daughter 
Tells to the night-star her tale of woes,” etc. 


The subject of this beautiful song—Fionnuala, the daughter of 
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Lir—was the sister of Manannan, who, according to Cormac’s 
Glossary, ‘“ was a famous merchant who resided in, and gave name 
to, the Isle of Man. He was the best merchant in the west of 
Europe, and could divine, by inspecting the skies, how long the 
fair and foul weather would last.” 

The word Lir is the genitive case of Lear, which signifies 
“the widespread extensiveness”’—a figurative name of the sea. 
“His real name,” says O’Flanagan, “is obscured in the glare 
of fabulous story.” He appears to be the Neptune of Gaelic 
mythology, for he is termed Sidhe na Ccruac—* the spirit of the 
cliff”—and was possibly worshipped on those Irish headlands 
which, according to O’Connor (Xerum Hibernicarum), were re- 
garded by the Phoenicians as sacred. He is termed Mac Lir 
thainigh accein—that is, “ the son of the sea who came from afar.” 
Accein is derived from a, “from,” and cian, “ distant.” Manan- 
nan is compounded of “ Mana,” the Isle of Man, and am, “of, or 
belonging to.” 

So far as these words go there is nothing in them to prove— 
what Jacob Grimm vainly labors to establish—that the inhabi- 
tants of Germany in the days of Tacitus were Deutsche Volk. 
Jacob Grimm’s Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache may be de- 
scribed as an ingenious effort to transmute Celtic words into 
German. He says, for instance, that that noble tribe, the Mar- 
comanni, derived their name, without doubt, from the German 
word Mark, “a border.” They were borderers, he fancies— 
lived on the selvage of some undefined territory ; they were the 
Grenzesoldaten of some archaic monarchy. But he cannot divine 
on what frontier they kept guard. Here are his words: Ohne 
Lweifel driickt der Name aus Grenzebewohner—i.e., Without doubt 
the name comes from “ borderers.” He admits, however, that 
the demarcations of ancient territories were forests, not men, and 
he cannot find in the word Mark any trace of the word forest, 
or Wald. What Grimm endeavors to prove is simply that the 
Marcomanni were “border-men” decause they lived in a central 
district! They lay in the heart of the country selvaged by the 
Rhine on the west, by the Danube on the south, and by the 
Menus, or Main, on the north; therefore they were Grenzesolda- 
ten. This derivation is quite on a par with the /ucus a non 
lucendo, The Marcomanni bore the name of “ borderers,”’ for- 
sooth, because they were really “middlemen”! “Nevertheless,” 
he says, “ the appearance of these people in the army of Ariovis- 
tus seems to militate against my derivation and intimate a dif- 
ferent origin for their name.” The truth is that the name is 
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derived from the Gaelic marc, “(a horse,” and deann, “a horn.” 
Their helmets were possibly decorated with horns. 

In an account of the invasion of Greece by the army of Bren- 
nus,* Pausanias (p. 335) tells us that in the language spoken by 
these formidable invaders the horse was termed marc. Accord- 
ing to Irish orthography the word Marcomanni must be written 
Marcai-m-beann. Of this we have many illustrations. ‘“ The old 
namie of Dunmanway, in Cork,” says Joyce, “ was Dun-na-mbeann 
(Dunnaman), the fortress of the pinnacles. Dunnaman,” he adds, 
“which is a correctly Anglicized form of Dun-na-mbecann, is the 
name of a townland in Down,” etc. 

Grimm has attributed not only the vocables of the venerable 
Gaelic language but some of the customs for which the Gaels 
were most remarkable to his countrymen. He has endeavored 
to purloin the heroes of the Celts, somewhat as McPherson en. 
deavored to purloin the Ossian of Ireland. For instance, fos- 
terage in ancient Ireland, and its kindred on the Continent, was 
regulated by law. The privilege of nursing the children of their 
chiefs was so highly prized by the Irish that on receiving the 
infant they paid a high price for the favor. An old English 
writer says: “It is not to be passed over that the Irish in par- 
ticular look upon their foster-brothers in a higher degree of 
friendship and love than their'own brothers, which Spenser 
takes notice of in his View of Ireland.” ‘The genius of Ire- 
land,” says Grattan, “is affection,” and the Brehon laws con- 
cerning fosterage prove this to demonstration. Having imbibed 
milk from the same breast, the youths loved one another in after- 
life with a fervency of affection surpassing that of twins. When 
peace was established between rival chieftains their political 
alliance was confirmed through the medium of fosterage. If 
O’Neil was reconciled to O’Donnell he received into his family 
the infant son of his rival, and reared it as his own. Irish his- 
tory has preserved the memory of the intrepid self.devotion of 
foster-brothers who received the enemy’s fire—made a target of 
their own bodies—shed their blood, and lost their lives in the 
vicissitudes of war, to save their “ milk-brothers” from de- 
struction. When Cesar, in his Gallic War, draws a picture of 
Celtic chivalry he says (I. vi. c. 15), after describing the Druids: 

“The knights are another class. Familiar with war, when necessity 
arises or hostilities break out (which before the arrival of Caesar was of al- 
most yearly occurrence, as they alternately repelled or made inroads into 


adjacent territories), and as each chief is great in proportion to the number 
of his kinsmen and friends, they love to surround themselves with ambacti.” 


* Brain, or Brenn, Gaelic for ‘‘ chief.” 
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Speaking of this word, Jacob Grimm asks, Stnd es wirklich Gal- 
lische ?—“ Is it really Gaelic ?”’—and then takes a world of pains to 
prove that it is not. It has its root, he thinks, in amt, “.an employ- 
ment,” and comes directly into the German from the Gothic and- 
bahts, “a deacon,” or ampahts, “aservant.” He confesses, how- 
ever, that the Romans at an early period had borrowed this term 
from the Gaels. Ambactus, says Festus, /ingua Gallica servus appella- 
tur—that is, “ Ambactus in the Gaelic language signifies a servant.” 
For this explanation Festus quotes Ennius. And an old glossary 
explains ambactus in the following words: dSodAos pro cros ws 
*Evv10s. Jacob Grimm describes a Gaelic coin representing an 
ox-head and containing an inscription in which ambactus occurs. 
The word gave rise, he says, to the medizval Latin ambéas- 
ciare and ambasciator—the Spanish embaxador, Italian ambascia- 
dore, Portuguese embaixador, French ambassadeur, and English 
ambassador. “ Being deeply rooted in the German language and 
growing out of its very substance,” says Grimm, “it must be a 
stranger to the Celtic tongue, which can furnish no explanation 
of its meaning unless the idea or the word be subjected to vio- 
lence.” 

But the true root of the word ambactus is, am, “a people,” and 
beact, “a ring, a circle, a compass.” The ambacti were the en- 
circling swordsmen, the medios satellites, the royal guards of the 
chief. 

Notwithstanding that passion for Sanskrit which is the in- 
curable malady of many German philologists and blinds them 
to more copious and adiacent fountains, Jacob Grimm does not 
venture to derive ambactus from badsch—“ colere.” Die Deutsche 
Wurzel liegt niher—t.e., the German root is more at hand and India 
too distant. He goes on to derive the second syllable, dact, from 
the English dack for a very extraordinary reason. Lucian says 
in his Zoxaris that when seeking to avenge an injury a Scythian, 
to enlist a faction, sacrificed an ox to the gods, cooked the flesh 
in a caldron, spread the hide on the ground, and, sitting on the 
skin, feasted his friends. Every man who trod on the ox-hide 
and partook of the flesh pledged himself thereby to assemble 
partisans and assist in avenging the wrong. Spenser, in his 
View of Ireland, tells the story quite as well as Grimm: 


“You may read in Lucian that it was the manner of the Scythians, when 
any one of them was ineavily wronged and would assemble unto him any 
forces of people to join with him in his revenge, to sit in some public place 
for certain days upon an ox-hide, to which there would resort all such per- 
sons as, being disposed to take arms, would enter into his pay or join him 
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in his quarrel. And the same you may likewise read to have been the 
manner of the Irish.” 


This is what Lucian terms xa6iZeoOa1 éxi ris Bipons. The Scy- 
thian seeking to enlist partisans lay upon his back while explain- 
ing his grievances, and the men whom he gathered round him 
and excited to sympathy or fired to anger were termed ambacti 
because, forsooth, the injured Scythian lay on his back! Here is 
what Grimm writes: Lage in bak wie in Tergum zuweilen,in Tergus 
immer auch die Bedeutung Corium, so wagte ich, da ienes Ambactus 
mehr einen edlen Gefihrten als Knecht aussagt, Andbahts sogar auf 
das symbolische Betreten der Bvpoa zu zichen—that is, he ventures 
to derive the word andbahts, which he deems identical with am- 
bactus, from the custom of begging help while lying on the ox- 
hide, as he deems the office of améactus more honorable than that 
of servant. 

Jacob Grimm on this occasion has fallen into a serious mis- 
take. The Gaelic ambact has no connection whatever with the 
English word éack ; but it has a most intimate connection with 
the French word dague, “a ring.” In fact, deact and bague are 
identical, at least as to meaning. The verb deactaim, “to em- 
brace, to encompass,” and the adjective deactamail, “ round or 
ring-like,” show that the word—contrary tothe opinion of Grimm 
-—has its roots in the Gaelic, the language of ancient France. 
In endeavoring to make it Teutonic 4e has subjected the word 
to violence and distortion. His derivation is fanciful and far- 
fetched, and Diefenbach, in his Origines Europea, entirely disap- 
proves of it. It is worthy of observation also that this French 
name for a finger-ring is utterly unknown in the other languages 
of Continental Europe. The Latins term a finger-ring annulus ; 
the Italians, ane//o,; the Spaniards, anzl/o ; the Portuguese, annel 
or argola; the Germans, Ring ; the modern Greeks, xpixos, etc. 
We seek in vain for the origin of the French word dague 
in any of the Continental languages. They contain nothing 
even remotely akin to it, Weare compelled in this way to re- 
gard it as a modification of the Gaelic deact—a word which sig- 
nifies not only a ring but a moral quality. 

Writing on this subject, W. K. Sullivan * informs us that 
“rich princes in Ireland prided themselves on being surrounded 
by a brilliant and richly-armed retinue.” To a portion of this 
body-guard the term amus was applied. “The amus of Ireland,” 
says Sullivan, “is the ambactus of Czesar’s Commentaries.” “ The 


* Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, v. i. 
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Gaulish ambactus,” he adds, “is generally considered to have 
been a servant or attendant, and the functions given to the 
Irish amus correspond to this view.” Sullivan, however, labors 
under a mistake. The word amus is not the word ambact. 
Amus is derived from am, “ without,” and jios,* “knowledge.” 
The amus was a military apprentice, the squire of medizval 
chivalry. The epithet was likewise applied to a madman—7igh 
na n'amus signifies a “Bedlam.” In both cases the idea of ig- 
norance is conveyed by the word amus—an idea which ambact 
never conveys. 

Another example of Gaelic chivalry is found in the third 
book of Czesar, which is likewise appropriated by Grimm and 
wrongfully transferred to the honor of the Deutsche Volk. In his 
account of the Aquitanian war Cesar informs us that a chief 
named Adcantuanus, who was invested with supreme authority, 
endeavored, at the head of six hundred devoted followers, to 
break out of the beleaguered city oi the Sotiates. These heroic 
associates of Adcantuanus were termed solduriz. Each soldu- 

_ rius had a comrade with whom he shared whatever property he 
possessed. If disaster befell one the other was bound to partici- 
pate in it or perish by his own hand ; “and it was never known 
in the memory of man,” says Cesar, “that when one so/durius 
fell the other refused to die.” Jacob Grimm roundly asserts 
that no Celtic language is capable of elucidating the word so/- 
durius—taugt Soldurii zu erldutern. It is pure German, he says, 
and its root is the Gothic sku/a,“a debtor.” But in this instance, 
as in many others, Grimm prefers Germany to truth. The true 
form of the word is found in the Greck of Athenzeus, and is 
written by him ozlodovpor, The first syllable of this word is 
stol, ““atribe.”” Thus the children of Israel are termed Sio/ Jsrael ; 
in the Irish Bible the Irish family of Macnamara, for instance, are 
term Siol Aodha, “ the tribe of Hugh,” etc. The second syllable 
is ochda, “of the breast.” It is the genitive case of uchd, “the 
bosom.” The third part of the word is a modification of urra, 
“a chieftain,” and the whole means “ the’tribe or children of the 
chief’s breast.” It is a variation of the well-known phrase, A 
chuid mo croidhe. The words applied to the heroic clansmen of 
Lochiel were likewise applicable to the soldurii : 


“ They were true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers went down to the harvest of death.” 


The satellites of Adcantuann seem to have been identical 


* The / in this and similar cases becomes silent through the junction with certain letters, 
according to the well-known ec/ifsis, as it is called, of Gaelic grammar, 
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with the “Red Branch Knights” of Conor, King of Emania, 
who in Irish chronicle make so brilliant a figure, and whose 
memory still lives in the title of their residence in the County 
Armagh, in Ireland. “ Military orders of knights,” says O'’Hal- 
loran, “ were very early established in Ireland. Long before the 
birth of Christ we find a hereditary order of chivalry in Ulster 
called Curaidhe na Craoibhe ruadh, or the Knights of the Red 
Branch.” 

But if Jacob Grimm can maintain with any show of reason 
that so/durius is German, he cannot at least deny that Adcan- 
tuann is Gaelic. The central syllable in this ¢##/e—for such it is 
—can, signifies “the head,” and is a misspelling of ceann, a Gaelic 
word having the same meaning and sound. The prefix ad is 
intensitive. It is an augmentation of the signification or sense, 
and signifies “illustrious” in this instance. Adcantuann was the 
supreme head of the Sotiates, who, as appears from the syllable 
tuan, belonged to the Firbolg race. They were plebeians and 
he was their leader. This is shown by the final syllables, the 
Gaelic form of which is twathanach (from tuanna), a word that 
signifies “of or belonging to the rustics.” He was chief of the 
plebeians. From all this it seems evident that neither the ambacti 
nor soldurit belonged to the race of the Deutsche Volk. Neither 
the titles nor those who bore them were of the race of the modern 
German people. The two words are purely Gaelic, and those 
whom they designate likewise belonged to the race of the Gael. 
They were the “knights companions,” or Duinibh uasul, of the 
Gaelic chieftains. 

To render this more intelligible it is necessary to observe 
that the inhabitants of Ireland consisted in archaic times of 
three nations, two of whom had been conquered by the third. 
They were named respectively the Firbolg, the Tuatha-de- 
Danaan, and the Gaels (Milesians), or Tighernai, the last of 
whom had mastered the other two. Hence we find in those 
terrible raids with which they occasionally ravaged the Conti- 
nent of Europe during two hundred years, such terms as Volg@, 
Volce, Belgz, Bolgus and Teutomarus, Teutoni, Teutomates, 
Tigurini, Teutomal, etc. 

As an illustration of this we may state that the Eburones, for 
instance, of the Latin writers were governed by two chiefs, one 
of whom was termed Catevolcus, the other Ambiorix. The 
Eburones consisted of two nations, who are represented in these 
names. The Firboigs are ruled by Catevolc, whose name 1S 
cead, “ first”; te, “ person”; volce (bholce@), “of the Firbolgs.” 
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The other chief is am, “the”; 51, “life”’; toruis, “of the expedi- 
tion.” The sound which zs has in the Gaelic language (zs/) is 
represented in Latin by 7x. The O’Moores of Leinster, for in- 
stance, occupied a district in the now Queen’s County termed 
Laeighis (pronounced /eesh), which in Latin is commonly written 
Leix. 

The name of the Eburones is derived from the place in which 
they resided—namely, the two banks of the Mosa,or Meuse. £2, 
or Jd, signifies a “ tribe,” ur signifies “the matgin or brink,” and 
obhan * (pronounced oan) signifies “a river.” The Eburones in- 
habited the two sides of the Mosa. 

An unbroken chain of testimony, whose primal links are con- 
nected with the age of Alexander the Great, attests the existence 
of a people in classical times who were termed Kimmerii and 
Cimbri. The peninsula which is now termed Jutland—where it 
selvages the Northern Ocean—is indicated by many ancient 
authors as the residence of these people. In conformity with 
the genius of the Latin language they are termed Czmbri by the 
Romans, while the Greeks term them A?mmerii for a similar 
reason. “ The Greeks,” says Strabo, quoting Posidonius, “ give 
the name of Kimmerii to those whom we now call Cimbri.” 
This alteration is regarded by Plutarch as trifling and pardon- 
able, and calculated to excite no surprise. The modification of 
the name is ascribed to time by Diodorus Siculus, who has no 
doubt as to the identity of the peoples. Ancient writers of high 
authority give us an explanation of the name. Cimbri in lingua 
Gallica latrones dicuntur, says Festus—z.e., ‘Robbers in the Gae- 
lic language are termed Ciméri.” Plutarch agrees with Festus. 
In the life of Marius, cap. ii., Plutarch says: Kiufpous éxovopad- 
Gover Tepuavol robs Ayoras.t Strabo in like manner (s. 292, 2g3) 
indicates the Cimbri as zAa@vyres and Anorpixoi— wanderers and 
plunderers.” But no word which resembles Cimdri and ex- 
presses robbery is to be found in the Gaelic language, according 
to Jacob Grimm: Nun kennt aber keine der heutigen Keltischen 
Sprachen einen solchen Ausdruck. “The Irish for a robber,” he 
adds, “is creachadoir, or spionneadoir,” and the Welsh term 
Cymro has no connection whatever with Cimdri. 

In what he has said on this subject Grimm does not prove 
that the Gaelic is destitute of the word Ciméri, but he proves 
that he himself is wanting in a knowledge of the Gaelic lan- 
guage. The work ciméd is found in Cormac’s Glossary and sig- 


* Appearing still in English geographical names—e.g., Stratford-on-Avon, etc, 
t‘' The Germans term robbers Cimér1.” 
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nifies “money.” This is the most ancient form of the vocable, 
and the Romans, when writing Cimdri, seem to have had it before 
them. The letter 4 is dropped as superfluous by modern writers, 
and is not to be found in O’Brien and O'Reilly. This is the first 
syllable ; the second is raidhe (pronounced ree) and signifies a 
“tribe.” Thus the Calraidhe (Calry) are the tribe of Ca/; Ciar- 
raidhe (Kerry) the tribe of Czar, etc. The Cimbri, in short, were 
warriors in search of booty—soldiers on the look-out for gold. 
They realized the definition of a Gael as given in Cormac’s Glos- 
sary, and translated by Pictet: Homme allant par violence ( pil- 
lage, vol) & travers tout pays habité—“ A man who, searching for 
plunder, traverses every inhabited land.” * 

There is no word in the Irish or perhaps any other language 
which carries the mind back to a period so archaic and remote 
as this word cim. It means not only money but slaves. Every 
one knows that there was a time when wealth consisted exclu- 
sively of cattle, as is evident from the fact that pecunia, “ money,” 
comes from pecus,“ a herd.” But this was comparatively a 
modern period. There was an age still more remote—-the twi- 
light of time—when property consisted exclusively of captives 
and bondsmen, and man was the principal property of his fellow- 
man. This idea seems to be established by the fact that while 
cimb signifies “ money,” cime signifies “a slave.” St. Patrick 
was a cime. The men who captured him in Gaul, and transport- 
ed him to Ireland and sold him to the Cothraighe, were Cimbri. 

It is evident from all this that Jacob Grimm is in error when 
he asserts—so confidently—that Cimdri is a word not to be found 
in the Irish dictionary. The fact is, it is to be found in no other 
dictionary ; no other language can supply its interpretation, as is 
evident from the fact that Grimm has explored them all in vain 
for this purpose. And, as he well observes, the national name of 
the Welsh has no connection whatever with it. That national 
epithet is not Cymro, according to Pictet ; the true form is Cyn- 
Bri. It is compounded, he says, of cine, “a tribe,’ and Bri, a 
proper name. The first colony that ever settled in Britain was 
led by an adventurer named Bri. The inhabitants of that island 
were the descendants of these colonists. Tain is “a region,” Brt 
a man’s name, etc. 

The Cimbri, unlike the Cyn-Bri, were not a nation; they 
were a profession. The Romans are termed by an orator in 
Tacitus Raptores orbis, but it by no means follows all the citizens 
of the Roman republic deserved so opprobrious a name. They 


* De PAffinité des Langues Celtiques avec le Sanskrit, 
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were not all robbers any more than they were all soldiers. The 
Cimbri are found everywhere. Few in number but renowned in 
history, the Cimbri, says Tacitus, occupied a gulf near the Che- 
rusci and were proximate to the Northern Ocean. Here they 
pitched their tents and entrenched their camp, the vestiges of 
which on either side of the river lend corroboration to their 
fame. Their settlement, consisting of castra and circumvallationes, 
was military, not civil, and their residence apparently transitory 
in duration and hasty in construction.* Of all the writers by 
whom the Cimbri are mentioned a contemporary of Aristotle's 
named Philemon is perhaps the most ancient. He says that in 
their language the sea near which the Cimbri abode was termed 
More morusca, which signifies, according to Pliny, mortuum mare, 
“the dead sea.” An explanation of this term is to be found, 
says Thierry, in the Welsh tongue, where mer signifies a “ sea,” 
and morosis “dead.” But this Welsh explanation has been ob- 
jected to by Latham, who observes very truly that of all the 
seas on earth the Baltic is the last that should be termed “ dead.” 
Mad with tempests and torn by whirlwinds, it is never tranquil, 
never dead. This difficulty is easily removed by having re- 
course to the Gaelic language. The term more morusca consists 
of three words—muir, the sea; marbhach (pronounced morowa), 
“deadly, cruel killing”; and wisce,t “water.” The Baltic is a 
deadly sea because it is stormy and tumultuous—because, in 
short, it is wot dead. It is a devouring and insatiable flood. The 
name applied by the Cimbri to the Baltic is derived from the 
Gaelic verb marbhaim (pronounced morowim), “1 kill,” and this 
owing to the turbulent character of that furious sea, swollen with 
the invasive rush of the Atlantic Ocean, lashed with polar gales, 
and paved with the bones of mariners. In harmony with this 
view a Greek writer quoted by Strabo describes the Cimbri as 
Celts—a term which, in his system of geography, embraces all the 
inhabitants of western Europe. Nor is this all. The Cimbri are 
spread by the well-informed Pliny over a wider surface. He 
does not confine them to Jutland ; he discerns them roaming the 
Mediterranean and encamping on the margins of the Rhine. 

As to that terrible band of Cimbri who, between the years 
113 and 100, rushed, sword in hand, into Italy and spread havoc 
and destruction through its northern provinces, and who, as 
Florus informs us, were believed to have issued from the re- 


* In some respects—not all by any means—recalling the predatory expeditions of later times 
by the Northmen. 


+ Uisge appears in modern times in English geographical names in the form Usk as applied 
to a river. 
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motest countries in the west, we can only say of them that they 
formed not a nation but an expedition. This is evinced by the 
titles of their leaders. The supreme commander of the Cimbri 
is termed by Plutarch Botorix—that is, ‘the life of the enter- 
prise,” the vital principle of the expedition. His title, if written 
in full, would be fear, “a man”; deo, “living” ; thoruis, “ of the 
foray.” (In Gaelic ¢ when aspirated becomes silent.) He was 
the life of the foray. Another is termed Cesorix—that is, ceas, 
“the eyesight”; ¢horuis, “of the raid.” Let us here observe, 
once for all, that an “expedition, journey, pilgrimage, or tour” 
is always understood by the word torus. When compounded 
with certain other words the initial of torus, ceasing to be 
sounded, becomes, according to the euphonic rules of Gaelic, 
mortified or eclipsed. The word then becomes simply orus. 
Torus is the nominative case; toruis (pronounced /orish) the gen- 
itive. This is the modification of the word which in Latin ver- 
sions of Gaelic names is often represented by orix. 

Our Celtic historians, such as Thierry and Godwin, entire- 
ly unacquainted with the language of the Celts, affirm that 
Boio-rix—as they write it—signifies “ King Boio.” But this is 
simply impossible. Righ, not rix, is the Gaelic for “ king,” and it 
is quite evident that these Cimbri were Gaels. Rigi is likewise 
the human arm, because the king is the arm or executive of 
the nation. The character which historians ascribe to Boiorix 
seems to prove that he was worthy of this title. We are told, 
on the authority of Livy, that his age was youthful, his temper 
violent, and his courage intrepid. All the inferior chiefs were 
subjected to Boiorix, the guiding spirit of the great invasion. 

Speaking of this expedition of the Cimbri, a commentator of 
Tacitus says: “Strabo places them on the ocean; Mela in the 
islands of the Baltic; Pliny to the east of the Elbe, and on the 
peninsula which took its name from them; Tacitus places them 
in the same quarter; Ptolemy at the extremity of the Cimbric 
Chersonese. But upon examination it does not appear that they 
ever inhabited these places.” No, they were not the zxhabitants 
of these coasts; they merely landed at them. Their home was 
“the farthest part of the west.” They fortified a camp on the 
margins of the Elbe, and then marched into the interior, sword 
in hand. The truth is that these expeditions were Irish, pre- 
cisely like that which in after-ages and in a different locality 
carried St. Patrick a chained prisoner into Ireland. These war- 
riors were the knights-errant of pagan times, ransacking Europe 
in search of adventure, gold, and renown. Owing to the fre- 
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quent recurrence of these invasions, repeated during centuries, 
the peninsula in question was termed “ Cimbric” by the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Speaking of the Gaelic chiefs of Scotland, Sir Walter Scott 
says: “ A young chief was always expected to show his talents 
for command as soon as he assumed it, by leading his clan on a 
successful enterprise of this nature (a foray, or creacadh) either 
against a neighboring sept, for which constant feuds usually fur- 
nished an apology, or against the Saxons, or Sassanachs, for which 
no apology was necessary.” , J. O’Donovan, in his notes to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, corroborates this statement by assur- 
ing us that the Irish had a similar custom. He describes the 
ceanurra, or captain, of an Irish “nation” as organizing a foray as 
soon as he was inaugurated—when he stepped down from the 
“far-seeing hill.” 

When the newly-chosen chief descended from the rock of in- 
auguration he hastened at the head of his clansmen to invade 
.some adjacent principality. Now what was true of the provin- 
cial chiefs was likewise true of the Ardrigh, or supreme monarch 
of Ireland—the Jmperator Scotorum, as he is termed in a venerable 
manuscript. He summoned his urriaghs, marshalled his tribu- 
taries, prepared his fleet, embarked his forces, and set sail for the 
Continent. Being unable—like a modern potentate—to mort- 
gage posterity for the payment of his army, he promised them 
abundance of booty, kingdoms to ravage, and termed them 
cimbri, or pursuers of wealth. We must always remember that 
the Irish monarchy existed at least two thousand years. “Cofn- 
pared to Jerne,” said Archbishop Ussher, “the name of Rome is 
modern.” Donald O’Neill, in his celebrated letter to Pope John 
XXIL., written in 1316, affirms—what has never been denied—that 
previously to the arrival of St. Patrick one hundred and thirty- 
six kings reigned in Ireland. Many of these kings, however, 
were righe go freasabhra, “reges cum reluctantia’”—sovereigns 
whose sway was reluctantly submitted to, whose dominion was 
not commensurate with the extent of the island. They as- 
sumed the title of Ardrigh, however, when two provinces and a 
fragment of a third acknowledged their authority. But this was 
a rare occurrence. The number of Irish kings who in the 
course of ages could boast of being righe gan freasabhra—“ rulers 

whose authority was entirely unopposed —was comparatively — 
few. These were the men, however, who led armies on foreign 
expeditions. In his Life of Nelson, Southey says that Henry 
[l.’s object in invading Ireland was to paralyze the Irish nation 
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and prevent the havoc of his dominions by expeditions of this 
nature—an object in which he certainly succeeded. Speaking 
‘of these expeditions, W. K. Sullivan says: 


“ The political organization of Ireland was very weak for purposes of 
defence against an invading enemy; the chief king had no power over the 
numerous subregui? beyond what he could enforce by his arms, and there 
was no cohesion even among clans the most closely related. ... Such 
countries, however, might have sent forth very formidable invading armies 
in which the principle of military honor, fidelity to the chosen war-chief, 
and a sense of the common danger in an enemy’s country would give that 
unity of action which could not be attained at home.” 


Owing to the frequent repetition of these expeditions and the 
restless character of the Cimbri, owing to the appearance of 
their armed bands at widely separated points of the Roman 
frontier; the classical writers were persuaded that the north 
of Europe was eminently populous, crowded with warlike com- 
munities. They describe the Cimbri as extending from the 
Baltic to the Euxine, and flourishing at one and the same time 
on the Rhine and the Mediterranean. They give them armies 
of three hundred thousand men, exclusive of women and chil- 
dren. These exaggerations originated in the mobility and rest- 
lessness of the Cimbri, constantly changing their place of en- 
campment and living in chariots and wagons. They appeared 
in all the splendor of arms, with plumed helmets and dazzling 
spears, sometimes at the Euxine, sometimes at the Baltic, and 
sometimes on the Rhine; but it by no means follows that they 
occupied the intervening country. The French, for instance, at 
the present day hold Algiers; they have also a settlement on 
the Gulf of Guinea, but do not occupy the territory between 
these settlements. The Cimbri were zAavnres. They were 
constantly doing what the Helvetii were restrained by Czsar 
from accomplishing, what Orgetorix adviséd them to do—wt de 
finibus suis cum omnibus copiis exirent. Niebuhr pronounces the 
expedition of the Helvetii “one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in history.” But this was by no means the case. 
The Cimbri pursued the same practice. It appears astonishing 
to Latham that a people acquainted with the arts of agriculture 
should desert their country, burn their houses, and become as 
nomadic as the Tartars of Asia, who are destitute of corn. The 
following extract from Keating is calculated, we think, to elu- 
cidate this custom. Keating informs us that the Feine-na-h- 
Erionn *—the ancient militia of Eire—spent one-half of the year 


* Fin, or feine, means a rustic or farmer in its literal acceptation : fingast, a diligent farmer. 
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in hunting, and during the other half were billeted on the agri- 
culturists, and thus combined the vigilance, energy, and agility 
of men who live by the chase with the industry, skill, and social 
virtues of the class who live by agriculture. Thus when they 
conquered foreign countries they were prepared for either mode 
of life, and were ready, like the Cimbri, to lay aside the sword 
and use the ploughshare, or, like the Helvetians, to turn their 
back on the plough and unsheathe the sword of war—were by 
turns military nomads and settled agriculturists. We do not 
see anything incompatible in these occupations. What Tacitus 
says of the Suevi, “multum sunt in venationibus,” would not 
hinder them from assiduously applying themselves in the inter- 
vals of war to the arts of peace, or from occasionally throwing 
off the restraints of a monotonous tranquillity and sallying forth 
like one man, sword in hand, to carry war and devastation into 
the precincts of “ peaceable nations, neighboring or remote.” 

To return. The object of Jacob Grimm's work is to demon- 
strate that in the days of Tacitus the Vaterland was inhabited, as 
itis now, by Deutsche Volk. More ancient writers, however, such 
as Pelloutier, maintain that those inhabitants were Celts. J. 
Grimm labors to establish his theory by showing that the names 
of the tribes mentioned by Tacitus are “ High-German.” In 
seeking to effect this object, however, he entirely fails. For 
instance, as every Irish scholar knows, the word sturrich (pro- 
nounced sturree) signifies in Gaelic the summit of a hill. From 
this word the name of a tribe mentioned by classical writers, the 
Sturtori, is naturally derived. Grimm, however, has a different 
etymology. He fancies it comes from the German sturm—the 
English storm—and this for a cogent reason: the Sturiori, he 
maintains, were Cimbri; the Cimbri were a stormy people. 
Therefore the Sturiort were Deutsche Volk. 

To conclude, we are compelled, after a reading of the 
Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, to declare that very many of 
Grimm’s derivations are, to say the least, far-fetched and fantas- 
tic. We regret that we cannot fully coincide with him in his 
efforts to prove (ingenious as those efforts are) that the Ca/zi of 
Tacitus and Hessians of modern times are one and the same 
people. We may be considered as fastidious; but we cannot 
believe that these names are identical. Grimm’s conclusions are 
Possibly true, but we hesitate to accept them. We think it isa 
case in which “the vowels go for nothing, and the consonants if 
possible for less.” 
VOL, XXXVII—18 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FIRST CLERICAL VICTIMS. 


ON the 15th of May, 1559, Elizabeth and her Council arranged 
a plan at once to test the Catholic bishops of England. Her 
highness accordingly commanded the prelates (fourteen in num- 
ber) to appear before her at Greenwich Palace. Sir William 
Cecil and Sir Nicholas Bacon were present; and it is needless 
to inform the reader that Cecil and Bacon were the uncompro- 
mising enemies of Catholicity. The queen informed the prelates 
that it was her will and pleasure that they should take the new 
form of oath about to be tendered to them, or else surrender 
their sees immediately. 

Dr. Heath, Archbishop of York, was first called upon to take 
the Oath of Supremacy. The aged prelate seemed deeply 
affected, yet he replied in a firm and respectful tone. He 
begged to remind the queen of the awful duties she had to 
account for before the Almighty God. He admonished her “ to 
follow in the steps of her good and virtuous sister, who had 
brought back the country to the ancient religion which had 
flourished in it for so many centuries.” He contended that the 
see of Rome was the mother of all churches; that history and 
tradition, and the writings of the Fathers, and the learned coun- 
cils of holy men that were held at different times, all proclaimed 
the Pope of Rome as the head of that church which their Divine 
Master had founded. In conclusion the archbishop admonished 
the queen to think well on the policy she was about to adopt, 
and not to be led astray by the politicians who surrounded her, 
and whose motives were so well demonstrated to the world by 
their conduct in her brother’s reign. “What will be the result 
to after-generations?” exclaimed Dr. Heath. “Ah! my good 
old master King Henry would not deny that we are the real 
shepherds of Jesus Christ. But King Henry was deceived on 
his death-bed. And now I warn your highness against the false 
prophets that are at this moment undermining the church of 
God. Your brother was awfully deceived by his Council and 4 
certain wicked man* up to the last dread struggle between life 
and death.” 

The members of the Council who were present seemed some- 


* The ‘‘ wicked man” here alluded to was, most likely, Cranmer, or perhaps Lord Hert: 
ford, better known as ‘‘ the Protector Somerset,” 
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what ruffled, and the queen felt annoyed at the allusions to her 
father. However, she was well schooled in deception by Cecil, 
and concealed her resentment for another occasion. Amidst a 
breathless silence the queen addressed the bishops: 


“My lord archbishop, I will consider you in the words of Josue— 
‘I and my realm will serve the Lord God.’ My sister could not bind the 
realm, nor bind those who should come after her, to submit to a usurped 
authority. My lords, J take those who maintain here the Bishop of Rome and 


his ambitious pretences to be enemies to God, and to me as the sovereign ruler of 
this realm,” 


The queen delivered this address in tone and gesture most em- 
phatic. The bishops were ordered to retire from the royal pre- 
sence, the queen’s “pleasure being that they should be allowed 
twenty-one days to reconsider their position and the demands 
made by the crown.” With one exception (Dr. Kitchen) they 
remained firm to their faith and brave mariners of “ Peter’s 
ship.” When the time for “ further consideration ” elapsed the 
bishops declined the Oath of Supremary. They were immedi- 
ately arrested, after the fashion of common malefactors, and 
committed to the worst dungeons in the Tower or the Fleet. 
“They were compelled,” writes Farlow, “to pay for their own 
food, whilst they were left without the means to do so; but 
some kind-hearted people made up a purse for the deposed pre- 
lates and sent it to them. Many of the ‘ good-givers’ were of 
the Reformer class.” 

The news of the sudden change of religion in England 
created considerable excitement on the Continent, and the name 
of Queen Elizabeth became detested in Paris, Vienna, Rome, 
Madrid, and other great cities. . 

Nicholas Heath, the deposed archbishop of York, was de- 
scended from the Heaths of Apsley, near Tamworth, where the 
family enjoyed a large landed property for many generations. 
In 1531 Nicholas Heath received Holy Orders, and eight years 
subsequently he was consecrated bishop of Rochester, and at a 
still later period was translated to the see of Worcester, where 
he remained till the accession of Edward VI. Upon Queen 
Mary coming to the throne she released Dr. Heath, then in the 
Tower. In 1555 he was elevated to the archbishopric of York. 
The death of Dr. Gardyner, Bishop of Winchester, opened a 
fresh field for the display of his talents as a politician, when he 
became lord-chancellor of England. In that high capacity he 
signed the death-warrant for the execution of his “ late persecu- 
tor,” Archbishop Cranmer. It is affirmed that Heath felt hor- 
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rified at signing the fatal document, being of opinion that a 
churchman should have “no concern whatever with the shed- 
ding of blood.” The warrant is still extant, signed “ Nicholas 
Heath, Lord-Chancellor of England.” It has been stated that 
Bishop Gardyner never signed a death-warrant. As lord- 
‘chancellor he signed warrants for the queen in several cases of 
treason. Archbishop Cranmer, who never filled the office of 
-chancellor, placed his name, as Regent of the Realm, to the war- 
rant for the execution of Sir Thomas Seymour; and at a later 
period, at the suggestion of Lord Warwick, whom he feared and 
hated, the archbishop consented, in a similar manner, to the exe- 
-cution of his own patron, “ dear friend,” and brother-Reformer, 
‘the Duke of Somerset, the idol of the Protestant party. 

There are several trustworthy Protestant contemporaries 
who have furnished posterity with a noble character of Arch- 
ibishop Heath. “He was a man,” writes Hayward, “ most emi- 
nent and of generous simplicity. He esteemed everything pri- 
‘vately unlawful which was not publicly beneficial and good.” * 
_Another writer, of Calvinistic tendencies, remarks: “ Archbishop 
-Heath’s career, though not marked by any striking events, was 
-most honorable to his character, and ought to make his memory 
‘revered by all denominations of Christians.” + English histo- 
-rians, excepting a few Puritan writers, agree in their commenda- 
‘tions of Dr. Heath. ¢ 

In the year 1561 Archbishop Heath was again removed to 
the Tower to undergo an examination for an alleged “ popish 
plot”; but the scheme fell through, owing to the sudden death 
of a witness. About the same period the newly-created arch- 
bishop of York “affected indignation ” at the idea of any popish 
priest “calling himself an archbishop.” So Dr. Heath was 
duly cited, and excommunicated as a “popish pretender.” § 
Heath’s successor in the see of York was an apostate priest, 
and a man whose moral character would not bear an investi 
gation. 

Foss, a high Protestant authority, exonerates Archbishop 
Heath from any participation in the “ stake-fires” which were 
in operation during his chancellorship. In fact, he protested 
against those horrible scenes, but was outvoted in the Council dy 
the men who subsequently held office under Elizabeth. 

Archbishop Heath was more fortunate than many of his 


* Hayward’s Annals of Elizabeth's Reign, p. 13. 
+ Lord Campbell’s English Chancellors, vol. ii. p. 81. 
$ See Godwin, De Preasul, Anthony Wood, and Burnet. § Machyn’s Diary, p. 238. 
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clerical brethren. After a time Queen Elizabeth permitted him 
to retire to a private residence at Chobham, in Surrey. In this 
quiet retreat he resided for a few years, pursuing with devotion 
the sacred studies to which he had been so long and so ardently 
attached. He died in the year 1579, and was buried in the 
chancel of the parish church of Chobham. Such was the end 
of the eventful life of the last Catholic archbishop of York and 
lord-chancellor of England. 

Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of Durham, met with a striking 
reverse of fortune. In early life he enjoyed the friendship of 
Sir Thomas More, Richard Foxe, Bishop of Winchester, Bishop 
Fisher, Archbishop Warham, and other eminent scholars and 
divines. More states that “the world had not then anything 
more learned, or prudent, or better than Cuthbert Tunstal.” 
The amiable and excellent Archbishop Warham was one of his 
immediate friends. Ina letter from Warham to Cardinal Wol- 
sey he speaks of Tunstal, on his promotion to the see of Dur- 
ham, in terms of eulogy, and describes him as a man of “ virtue, 
learning, and goodness.” * Camden, writing at a later period, 
presents Tunstal to posterity as “an able negotiator and a most 
exquisite master of all critical learning”—a high compliment 
from such an eminent authority. In 1541 Tunstal assisted Dr. 
Heath, then Bishop of Worcester, in a revised edition of the 
Bible. He was most competent for this labor, being a noted 
Greek scholar at thirty years of age. His private character 
was “ without spot or stain, and commanded the respect of even 
the malignant revilers of clerical honor.” There is, however, a 
dark side to this sunny picture which a sense of truth cannot 
conceal. The clerics of the sixteenth century, like human na- 
ture in all times, were not perfect. Unfortunately for the high 
reputation of Tunstal as a priest, he became a courtier and 
joined the party of Stephen Gardyner. He advocated the di- 
vorce of Katharine of Arragon; he took the Oath of Supre- 
macy to Henry VIII.; he was silent, or nearly so, when Lord 
Crumwell and Dr. London issued their monastic reports and 
entered upon a crusade of sacrilegious robbery of the English 
monastic houses. 

In 1535 Tunstal wrote to Reginald Pole, denouncing the 
Pope for not “quickly agreeing to the assumptions of the Eng- 
lish monarch.” He preached at St. Paul’s Cross against the 
spiritual power of the pope in England. He described Clement 
VII. in very uncourteous language as “a disturber of the peace 

* MS. Correspondence of Warham and Wolsey. 
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of Europe.” Father Peto and the heroic Remonstrant Soldiers of 
the Cross answered him from the pulpit in fearless contradic- 
tion, for they cared not for the favors or the power of princes. 
Notwithstanding the many warnings Tunstal received from the 
Invincible Soldiers of the Cross, still he adhered to the policy of 
the king. And his letters to Reginald Pole prove that he was 
completely in the monarch’s interest.* Protestant writers in- 
sinuate from the above impeachment that Tunstal was a Re. 
former ; but he was no such thing. According to Dean Hook, 
he did not believe in Roman Catholicity, and made some such 
statements to the apostate Parker, whom Elizabeth placed in the 
see of Canterbury. But upon the death of King Henry, Tun- 
stal, Gardyner, and several other prelates had reason to lament 
the course they had adopted in the former reign. They now 
stood forward to guard “ Peter’s ship,” but as far as England 
was concerned it became almost a hopeless task. Tunstal, Gar- 
dyner, and several other prelates were speedily relegated to the 
Tower or the Fleet by the Protector Somerset and that arch- 
apostate and marplot, Thomas Cranmer. 

Dean Hook contends that all the deposed prelates were 
“treated with kindness by Sir William Cecil and Queen Eliza- 
beth.” But the conduct of the Reformers to Dr. Tunstal was 
marked by peculiar baseness. As I have already remarked, upon 
Henry’s death Tunstal was deposed and stripped of his prévate 
property. Being released from prison by Queen Mary, he never 
actively remembered his former wrongs; he never persecuted, 
and in his broad diocese no man suffered for his belief. When 
Elizabeth felt herself established on the throne she deprived 
him not only of his episcopal revenues, of which he had beena 
munificent dispenser, but of the wreck of his private fortune and 
personal liberty. The-.early associations that existed between 
Elizabeth and Cuthbert Tunstal place the queen’s conduct to 
him in a specially unamiable light. He was the prelate who had 
baptized her at Greenwich Palace, and was also one of her god- 
fathers. For many years previous to his deprivation he was 
in the habit of sending presents to Elizabeth on Fr natal day, 
accompanied by “some pretty lines,” breathing good wishes for 
his goddaughter. 

Although the incarceration of this aged prelate may seem 
not harsh to some minds, as it presented the distinction of his 
being merely remitted to the “honorable custody” of Arch- 
bishop Parker, the confiscation of his private property was not, 


* The Pole Correspondence, MS., chap. vi. p. 375- 
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perhaps, half so annoying to Tunstal as the choice of his im- 
prisonment. Choice is not the word, for the bitter irony of Sir 
William Cecil may be seen in the apparent lenity of its destina- 
tion. No two men were more opposite in character than Cuth- 
bert Tunstal and Matthew Parker. Dean Hook represents 
Parker as a Protestant saint; but the records of his actions . 
prove him to have been the very opposite. He persecuted his 
former co-religionists, without pity or remorse. But the days 
of retribution came. When Parker had played the part Eliza- 
beth required, she quarrelled with him and sequestered a por- 
tion of his revenues. A great calamity followed to Parker—the 
loss of his sight. The queen next ordered him to retire upon 
a limited pension. Inthe days of Parker’s prosperity he has 
been described as “a haughty, domineering prelate.” He per- 
secuted the dissenters in a manner that they never forgave.* 
We are assured upon the authority of Archbishop Laud, who 
held the see of Canterbury for the Anglicans in Charles II.’s 
time, that the Puritan fanatics broke open the tombof Parker 
and flung his remains upon a neighboring dung-hill. And, by the 
way,in due time the Puritans sent Laud to the scaffold as 
“something worse than a papist.”” Archbishop Laud was “a 
worthy little man,” amiable and tolerant. His great crime, in 
the eyes of the Puritans, was his chivalrous attachment to the 
unfortunate house of Stuart. But whether living or dead, the 
apostate Matthew Parker, the priest-hunter, seems to have won 
the contempt and hatred of all parties. 

To return to Bishop Tunstal. Until the reign of Henry 
VIII. many of .the legal functionaries were clerics, and the 
offices of the exchequer were for a long period filled by priests, 
to the well-grounded dissatisfaction of the laity. Dr. Tunstal 
held the office of Master of the Rolls for six years. He was not 
only a great canon and civil-law judge, but an eminent diploma- 
tist, who discharged several political missions to the satisfaction 
of the king. King Henry’s high opinion of Tunstal induced 
him to appoint that prelate as one of the executors of the “royal 
will.” At a subsequent period Tunstal denounced the Duke of 
Somerset for violating King Henry’s “ most Catholic will.” For 
his frankness Tunstal was committed to the Fleet by the Council 
of King Edward VI. 

It was the destiny of Cuthbert Tunstal to live in the reign of 
every one of the Tudor family; to witness the beginning and 
almost the end of the Protestant Reformation. The character of 

* Aikin'’s Court of Elizabeth ; Neal's History of the Puritans, 
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Tunstal was solid and prudent; his countenance, refined though 
florid, expressed benevolence and intelligence; his learning, 
which recommended him to the favorable notice of Erasmus, 
had gained him a reputation beyond the shores of England. For 
some years he was regarded as the leader of the constitutional 
party among churchmen—a position which he enjoyed so long as 
moderation, dignity, and integrity were sufficient to maintain it. 
But he failed to show the energy of a ledder as the troubles of 
the times increased.* 

Dr. Tunstal did not long survive the loss of his honors. He 
died at Lambeth Palace, November 18, 1559, and Maurice Chaun- 
cey relates that it was bruited at St. Omers that “an unpleasant 
altercation took place between Dr. Parker and his wife as to 
whether Tunstal should be allowed to have the visits of a Catho- 
lic priest at the time of his last illness.” Father Davern, an Irish 
Dominican, then in concealment in London, “ heard it stated that 
one of the chaplains of the Spanish ambassador was permitted 
by the queen to attend Tunstal, and that Parker and his in- 
tolerant wife were compelled to give way.” It is certain that 
other bishops were not permitted the benefit of a priest at their 
last moments, thus placing them on a level with murderers or 
outlaws, who were, by the barbarous laws of the Tudor rulers, 
denied the rights of all religious consolation at the hour of death. 
Cuthbert Tunstal was a member of an ancient family, his father 
being Sir Thomas Tunstal, and his mother of the honored name 
of Neville—a name long associated with all that was chivalrous, 
brave, and generous in the English realm. 

Dr. Day, Bishop of Chichester, was amongst the few prelates 
who had sufficient courage to oppose the innovations of the king 
in church matters. Day was neither a time-server nor a coward. 
He was not moved by terrible threats). When King Henry 
VIII. issued letters for the conversion of altars into tables, Dr. 
Day refused to enforce the order in his diocese; and being 
threatened with deprivation, he pleaded vigorously for the rights 
of conscience. Finding, however, his efforts to be unsuccessful, 
he expressed his final decision in terms which command the 
respect of every honest man. “J account it to be a less evil,” said 
he, “ to suffer the body to perish than to destroy the immortal soul. I 
would rather lose all that I ever had in this world than act against 
the convictions of my conscience.” 

Dr. Day was committed to the Fleet prison for his brave 


* History of the Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction, by R. 
W. Dixon, A.M., vol. i, 
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declaration, but at the accession of Queen Mary he was restored 
to his diocese, where his exemplary conduct endeared him to all 
classes. Upon the accession of Elizabeth, Dr. Day became more 
firmly attached to “ Peter’s ship.” He refused to acknowledge 
Elizabeth as the “ vicegerent of Christ.” His property was con- 
fiscated, and he was sent from one jailer to another, enduring in- 
sult and privation. So this worthy and amiable prelate shared 
the fate of the other bishops, whose long imprisonment and con- 
fiscation of property are amongst the worst deeds of Elizabeth 
and her Council. 

Dr. Whyte became Bishop Gardyner’s successor.in the see 
of Winchester. He was the first prelate whom Elizabeth de- 
posed. On descending from the pulpit, after preaching the 
funeral sermon for Queen Mary, the new monarch ordered his 
arrest, and he remained in the Tower till his health was totally 
prostrated. He was subsequently released and permitted to 
reside at the house of his sister, where he died in 1561. Cam- 
den states that, although allowed to live with his relative, he 
was prevented from practising his religion. And yet another 
contemporary alleges that during the imprisonment of Arch- 
bishop Heath the queen ordered every facility to be rendered 
to him in the performance of his religious duties. Dr. Whyte is 
described by an Oxford professor “as an eminent scholar, a 
pleasing poet, an able theologian, an eloquent preacher, a prelate 
of primitive behavior, and, altogether, a worthy, good man.” Sir 
William Cecil has left on record his own “ private opinion ” of 
the bishop of Winchester. “He was,” writes Cecil, “ sincere, 
candid, honest, and hospitable; very attentive to the duties of 
his see, and charitable to God’s poor.” If Dr. Whyte deserved 
this character—which he did fully—why did Sir William Cecil 
advise such treatment towards him? The fact is, virtue was 
the very worst recommendation for prelatical prosperity in the 
days of Cecil and his royal mistress. 

Thomas Thirlby was a native of Cambridge, and in time 
received his education at Trinity Hall. Thirlby became emi- 
nent in civil law. He was “considered to be a rigid and de- 
vout priest, who won the respect of his contemporaries, both lay 
and clerical.” So writes Thorndale. Thirlby’s introduction to 
Henry VIII. led to his promotion. The king knew how to win 
over men of ambition and talent. In 1534 Father Thirlby was 
appointed to the archdeaconry of Ely, and, in a few months 
subsequent, his royal patron made him dean of the Chapel 
Royal. The new bishopric of Westminster was next conferred 
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on him. This see was dissolved in the reign of Edward VI., 
Thirlby having agreed to the terms proposed by Somerset's 
Council. Upon the accession of Queen Mary, Thirlby was in 
high favor at court, and was soon translated to the see of Nor- 
wich. Queen Mary sent him to Rome on a special mission, to 
represent to the pope the state of religion in England at that 
period. His Protestant contemporaries speak of Thirlby as a 
man opposed to religious persecution; nevertheless he sent three 
men to the stake for heresy.* It may fairly be stated, in his 
defence, that the Council “ pushed forward those persecutions of 
conscience.” It is recorded by several persons who were pre- 
sent at Archbishop Cranmer’s trial that Thirlby shed tears in 
pronouncing one of the decrees against his former friend. 

Dr. Thirlby was a most munificent benefactor to the diocese 
of Ely. He also added to the endowments of Jesus College, at 
Cambridge, which was first founded by Bishop Alcock. 

In the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign she employed Thirlby 
in diplomatic missions to France and Scotland, which, it is 
stated, met with the queen’s “entire approval.” When his pre- 
sence was required in his diocese Sir William Cecil, by “the 
queen’s command, called on Thirlby to take the Oath of Supre- 
macy to her highness in all things concerning religion.” He at 
once refused and was committed to the Tower. When enter- 
ing that fortress he had on his person gold to the amount of five 
hundred crowns; and the uswal search having been gone through, 
the lieutenant of the Tower remarked on his having “ so large 
a sum on his person, coming there as a prisoner.” Thirlby re- 
plied with a smile: “I love to have my friends about me, not 
knowing what fare I may meet with in this place.” 

Dr. Thirlby was next consigned to the custody of her own 
archbishop, Parker, who retained him a close prisoner for nearly 
ten years. He died in 1570. 

The accounts as to how the Marian bishops fared under the 
rule of Queen Elizabeth are contradictory. Ratclyffe says that 
“every degradation was heaped upon them by the bishop- 
jailers and their wives—a class of women who specially de- | 
nounced the olden bishops for their celibacy.” And, again, Dr. 
Ratclyffe maintains: “ As far as public opinion dare to express 
itself in Elizabeth’s reign, there was a general disapproval of 
making the deposed bishops the prisoners of the ‘new prelates.’ ” 
Ratclyffe was a Protestant physician well known in the social 
circles of the period. 

To commit the bishops to the worst dungeons in the Tower 
* Records of the Cathedrals of Ely and Norwich, 
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would not have been so painful and humiliating as that of being 
placed in the custody of the men who had just taken possession 
of their dioceses. What feeling could the deposed prelates 
experience towards their jailers? This degrading and cruel 
action was done for the purpose of debasing the bishops. The 
motives are clear enough. “The bishops conformed more or 
less to the new order of things,” observes Dean Hook, “ but 
Dr. Whyte and Dr. Watson could not conscientiously submit. 
Watson was at first committed to the custody of Grindal, the 
new Bishop of London, and afterwards to that of Coxe, Bishop of 
Ely. Instead, however, of meeting courteous treatment with 
courtesy, Dr. Watson was found ‘preaching against the state,’ 
and it was deemed necessary to place him under closer re- 
straint.” * So writes Dean Hook. Wisbeck Castle became the 
next prison of the unfortunate prelate. Here he remained four- 
and-twenty years a close prisoner. Dr. Watson died in 1584. 

Dean Hook is very emphatic in his statement as to a change 
of sentiment in the Catholic prelates; but he produces no autho- 
rity for his allegation. If the Catholic bishops conformed in any 
way Elizabeth would have been glad to retain them, if it were 
only for an incitement to win others; for she heartily detested 
the Puritan element amongst her new bishops. Neither Horne, 
Barlow, Coxe, Jewell, nor Grindal enjoyed her confidence ; they 
were forced upon her by circumstances. 

A notable writer of those times admits that when party feel-, 
ing ran high—when did it not ?—“ occasionally instances of harsh- 
ness must have occurred.”’+ This admission on the part of Sir 
William Cecil’s secretary (Camden) allows a wide margin for 
the persecutions of this age. Grindal, like Coxe, is a specimen 
of the clerical jailers of the times. He was one of John Fox’s 
correspondents in framing the marvellous history of the “ mar- 
tyrs.” Grindal’s whole nature was impregnated with the hatred 
of his Catholic countrymen, and both in the diocese of London 
and Canterbury he was the instigator of persecution against Ca- 
tholics. Liberty of conscience was a sentiment he could not un- 
derstand. 

Dodd affirms that few clerics received such rapid promotion 
in Henry's reign as Dr. Bonner. He was indebted for his pro- 
motion, not to any personal merits, but to the fact of being a 
near relative of Lord Crumwell. Within a-fortnight Bonner 
was installed bishop of Hereford, and then was transferred to 
the see of London. He was expediently grateful: he spoke and 


* Dean Hook's Archbishops of Canterbury, vol, ix. ; Godwin, p. 363. 
t Printed at length in Somers’ 7racts, vol. i, p. 193. 
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acted with the court; he advocated the divorce of Katharine of 
Arragon ; he supported the King’s Supremacy and the dissolu- 
tion of the monastic houses. In later days came the revulsion. 
After the death of Henry, Bishop Bonner became conscious of 
the immense mischief he had done to the church in the days of 
his “ good old master.” During the brief rule of the Protector 
Somerset and his colleagues Bonner was committed to the 
Tower, where he was kept in close confinement, not permitted the 
“use of pen, ink, or paper, and xo fire.” When Bonner was called 
upon by Lord Hertford to take the Oath of Supremacy he at 
once refused to do so; and that refusal may be considered the 
best action of his mischievous life. Bonner was no coward, as 
alleged by the Puritans. It is only justice to Bonner to state 
that he was severely rebuked by the Council of Queen Mary for 
not acting with “ expedition in the case‘of some obstinate here- 
tics.” But he should have remembered that his first duty was 
to God, and taken a warning from the memorable sermon of De 
Castro, the Spanish friar.* Bonner was a thorough man of the 
world, and his ambition for office led him to an unenviable 
notoriety in the eyes of posterity, who have in; too many in- 
stances adopted the reckless assertions of such writers as John 
Fox, Speed, and Burnet; yet, strange to say, the Puritan writers 
just quoted admit, in favor of Bonner, that, “as the law stood, 
he could not refuse to hear those heresy appeals, as they were 
. sent forward by the Council.” Dodd takes the same view of the 
question. A recent Anglican writer describes Bonner as “a 
clerical judge who had never been a very zealous persecutor, and 
was sick of his work.’ + Bonner’s secret despatches to Lord 
Crumwell from Rome, “concerning the divorce of Queen 
Katharine,” place him in the worst light. He speaks of Clement 
VII., in his correspondence upon the divorce of Queen Katha- 
rine, in a manner both rude and insulting.$ Like his kinsman 
Lord Crumwell, Bonner had no party, and was detested by every 
one who adhered to the virtuous Queen Katharine. 

Bishop Bonner was most unjustly imprisoned by Queen 
Elizabeth for ten years. His last days were remarkable for forti- 
tude and resignation. He was half-starved by his jailer, and his 
apparel became threadbare; still, he maintained his manly cour- 
age, amidst insults and wrongs deliberately heaped upon him by 
Cecil and Bishop Horne. 


* Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, vol. iii, pp. 220, 286, 

+Green’s History of the English People, vol. ii. p. 260, 

tIn Brewer's State Papers Pope Clement appears in a most favorable light, and his con- 
duct with respect to the divorce of Queen Katharine has been defended in an equitable spirit 
by a Protestant and an Anglican clergyman—Professor Brewer. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. ANSELM, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND 
PRIMATE OF THE BRITAINS. By Martin Rule, M.A. In two volumes. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 


Mr. Rule is a lay gentleman, who, although he was baptized in the 
Anglican sect by the name of Martin Luther, has dropped the name to- 
gether with the errors of that heresiarch and returned to the bosom of the 
true church. He dedicates the elaborate and admirable life of the great 
Doctor of the Church and illustrious English prelate, St. Anselm, in beau- 
tiful and affectionate terms, to his wife, who appears to have been a partner 
in the labor of love which produced this tribute to the memory of a man 
wonderful alike as a theologian, a ruler, and a saint. The author has 
found his materials in Eadmer, Orderic, and William of Malmesbury, in 
St. Anselm’s correspondence, in other ancient records, and in the personal 
inspection of all the places connected with the events of the saint’s life. 
He has used great diligence and care in gathering and weaving together 
all these materials, and has shown great taste, skill, and artistic power in 
constructing a continuous, comprehensive, and fascinating narrative of the 
personal and public careér of St. Anselm. This narrative includes, neces- 
sarily, an account of a great many of the most important events of the age 
in which he lived—that is, of the eleyenth century and the first years of the 
twelfth, the age of St. Gregory the Great, of William the Conqueror, 
William Rufus, and Henry I. 

The book has been published in the best style of Mr. Kegan Paul, and 
must take its place among the standard historical works of the English 
language. It is among the best and most valuable contributions which 
Catholic scholars of England have made to the ecclesiastical history of 
their own country. Its perusal has suggested to us the great need which 
exists of a complete and masterly history of the Catholic Church of Eng- 
land. Such a history we do not possess, either in a separate form or as a 
portion of the history of the universal church. We have it, in a certain 
way, as it is involved in, and interwoven with, the general history of Eng- 
land, narrated by the several eminent authors who have made this history 
their theme. In their pages, not even excepting Lingard, there is much 
which needs correction, and a great deal more is lacking. In all the works 
of specifically ecclesiastical historians there are very great deficiencies in 

respect to the history of the English Church. It is to be hoped that this 
great want may be supplied, though it might cost the labor of a lifetime. 


RAGNAROK: THE AGE OF FIRE AND GRAVEL. By Ignatius Donnelly, au- 
thor of Aflantis: The Antediluvian World. New York: D. Appleton 


&Co. 1883. 

The view maintained in this work is that the “drift” with which a 
large part of the earth is covered, and for which no perfectly satisfactory 
explanation has ever been given, is the result of the collision of the earth 
with a comet, which, by its after-effects, also produced the glacial age. 
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The objections to other theories in vogue are forcibly presented, and strong 

arguments given for this one. 

The author has an enthusiastic confidence in it which we need not 
share ; but there is nothing absurd in the idea of such a catastrophe having 
occurred in the past, as it also might occur in the future. The chances, of 
course, are against such a thing happening; but the event is quite in the 
order of nature, and positive evidence of its having taken place is deserv- 
ing of consideration. 

So far as we are able to judge by modern observation, the larger com- 
ets, if they should strike the earth, would probably devastate a great part of 
it and strew it with débris much like the drift, both in quantity and quality. 
The mass of the drift is certainly immense, but it is very slight compared 
with that of the whole earth; and a comet might be insignificant as a dis- 
turbing body in the solar system by attraction, and yet by actual impact 
produce very serious effects. 

There are some scientific inaccuracies in the work, but the main thesis 
can stand well enough independently of these. It is a plausible and an 
interesting one. 

The author brings to its support various legends of antiquity collected 
from different parts of the world, and among others a Scandinavian one 
called “ Ragnarok ” (rain of rocks ?) which gives its name to his book. In 
this endeavor to obtain historical evidence for his theory he strains many 
points and makes many forced interpretations. A remarkable example is 
the attempt to identify the catastrophe of Sodom with the great cometic 
disaster. In general we can by no means agree with the explanation given 
to the book of Genesis, which almost every reader will probably consider 
wild and improbable. 

Ragnarok, however, will on the whole repay perusal and furnish 
much matter for reflection as well as excitement for the imagination. It is 
a pity that the author should have injured his case by advocating it too 
strenuously and inconsiderately, but a good deal of it ‘is left in spite of this 
injury. 

THE CHRISTIAN FATHER: What he should be and what he should do. 
Together with a collection of prayers suitable to his condition. From 
the German of Rev. W. Cramer by Rev. L. A. Lambert, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Waterloo, N. Y. ith an Introduction by Right Rev. 
Stephen V. Ryan, D.D., C.M., Bishop of Buffalo. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 1883. 

This is a companion volume to The Christian Mother, which was intro- 
duced to the American public by the Archbishop of Baltimore and highly 
commended by us on its appearance. It is.introduced by another prelate, 
the Bishop of Buffalo, with the strongest terms of praise and approbation. 
There is no need to say any more by way of recommendation. We have 
been particularly interested by a narrative entitled “The Red Farmer of 
Miinster,” which is a description of his own father by a priest. We would 
like to see these two books in the hands of all parents, and of all young 
people who are beginning their married life in Christian wedlock. The edi- 
tions published are neat, but it would be a happy thought to publish others 
also in the most costly and elegant style for presents, and for that class of 
persons who are most in need of such books, and yet disdain to have them 
on their tables unless they are very dainty articles. 
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PATRON SAINTS. By Eliza Allen Starr. First and Second Series. Balti- 
more: John B. Piet & Co. 1883. : 


Less than two years since we had occasion to notice in this magazine 
the issue of the second series of Eliza Allen Starr’s sketches called Patron 
Saints. The volumes now at hand are a new edition of both the first and 
second series of this lady’s pen-pictures of God’s blessed ones. We can- 
not say too much in praise of these books; in their way they are excellent. 
We are convinced that they have already wrought much good, and we 
trust that they will find a place in every Christian family, there to teach the 
lesson of love to God. Miss Starr has dedicated her sketches to the young, 
and she has been true to the object for which she wrote. She wished 
to give the young people bright, entertaining reading, through which she 
would enkindle in their hearts a love of virtue by showing the glory of 
those in whose lives the thought of God was the inspiring motive of their 
every action. We are of opinion that she has succeeded in accomplishing 
what she purposed. 

Her style is pleasing ; she has acquired the art of keeping her reader’s 
attention to the end. In her choice of subjects she has been very happy, 
having selected those which abound in the lessons she would impart and 
which at the same time are full of poetry, so engaging with the young. 
Not the least of the merits of these books is that the sketches are short, 
there being more than fifty in the two volumes. 

As to the etchings, of which there are a number in each volume, they 
serve to remind those having a knowledge of the originals of the works 
of which they are copies, and we trust that the day is not far distant when 
the patronage accorded such books as those we have been reviewing will 
enable publishers to enlist the services of some of our eminent artists in 
the execution of illustrations. 


Four Days IN THE LIFE OF MARY, QUEEN OF Scots. A drama for young 
ladies. By a member of the Order of Mercy. Edited by a member of 
the same Order, authoress of The Life of Catherine McAuley, etc. . 
New Orleans: T. Fitzwilliam & Co., 62 Camp Street. 1883. 


An interesting little drama for the exhibitions of girls’ schools, in which 
Mary Stuart and her “four Maries” are introduced in four epochs of the 
ill-fated queen's life, the first scene representing Mary and her companions 


as little children, the last the parting at Fotheringay Castle just before 
Mary passed to the English headsman. 


Lire or St. Dominic. By the Rev. Pére H. D. Lacordaire, of the Order of 
St. Dominic, and member of the French gee Translated by Mrs. 
Edward Hazeland. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 

One cannot read the lives of the saints too often, especially in these 
times when faith, conviction, and courage are so sorely in demand. Two 
men of the stamp of St. Dominic and St. Francis sufficed to turn the tide 
of the prevailing corruption of their age, purify the members of the church, 
and renew her vigor. 

This is an eloquent life of St. Dominic, founded on original researches, 
from the pen of the undaunted Pére Lacordaire. Those who have not 


read it will do well to do so,and those who have should read it again and 
again, 
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CHARITY AS AN INVESTMENT. Lecture delivered Sunday, January 14, 1883, 
by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R., in St. Alphonsus’ Church, for the 
benefit of the poor visited by the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Father Girardey’s lecture is an able and original paper. It is refreshing 

to read a new treatment of so trite a subject as the pious work of the So- 

ciety of St. Vincent de Paul—the care of the poor, 


SERVANTS OF GoD; or, Stories of the Saints. From approved sources, 
Boston: Thomas B. Noonan & Co, 1882, 
This volume contains a judicious selection of the best of all pious read- 
ing—the lives of the saints. This book will do good service, since its pe- 
rusal cannot fail to suggest holy thoughts and good resolutions. 


GROWTH IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR LORD. Meditations for every day 
of the year, exclusive of those for each festival, day of retreat, ete. 
Adapted from the French original of Abbé de Brandt by a “ Daughter 
of the Cross.” Vol. iii, London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 

In the January number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD may be found a no- 
tice of the first two volumes of this work. These excellent meditations 
will be appreciated by all who are desirous to be more like the Master. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
An essay to accompany a collection of aboriginal relics presented for 
the Toner Medal, 1882, By Louis A. Kengla, Student of Georgetown 
University, D.C. Washington: R. A. Waters & Son, Printers. 1883, 
Mr. Kengla has added some Indian remains to the collection of his col- 

lege, and in this pamphlet gives a description of them with some sugges- 

tions as to the mode of work followed by the Indians in making them, 

Colleges in other parts of the country might take a hint from Mr. Kengla’s 

pamphlet and do their share in preserving and classifying the archzolo- 

gical remains in their vicinity. 


THE STORAGE OF ELECTRICITY. By Henry Greer, author of the Déctéonary 
of Electricity. Ullustrated. New York: 122 East Twenty-sixth Street. 
This is a well-written and interesting account of this very important 

and practical modern branch of the science, presented in a pamphlet of 
forty-two pages. The system of Mr. Brush is specially described, but the 
methods of other inventors are also treated at some length, and a general 
history of the progress in this department is given. The subject is’ pre- 
sented in too technical a way to be intelligible throughout to the ordinary 
reader, but the statements of results attained, and of the advantages of 
storage-batteries over the ordinary machines, are clear enough to make 
the treatise worth any one’s reading, and to excite an interest that would 
induce to a study of electrical science, which has made such wonderful ad- 
vances in the last few years—a science which is not, in its practical aspect, 
very difficult to master. 





GERTRUDE MANNERING: A Tale of Sacrifice. By Frances Noble. Boston; Thomas B. 
Noonan & Co, 1883. 


A WILL anp A Way. By Lady Gooniens Fullerton, author of 700 Strange not to be True, 
etc. Boston: Thomas B. Noonan & Co, 1883. 


TALES OF MounT ST. BERNARD, by Rev. W. H. Anderdon, S.J.; and THE HANDKERCHIEF 
AT THE ,Winvow, by Lady rgiana Fullerton, Boston: Thomas B. Noonaf & Co, 
1883, 








